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GRADUATE EDUCATION BUILDING 
NAMED FOR CHARLES 
HUBBARD JUDD 

ST a year ago the School Review 
J’ carried an announcement of the 
death of Charles Hubbard Judd on 
July 15, 1946, and a brief statement of 
tribute in recognition of his outstand- 
ing leadership in American education. 
Readers of this journal will be pleased 
to learn that, through the recent ac- 
tion of the Board of Trustees of the 
University of Chicago, the Graduate 
Education Building has been named 
Charles Hubbard Judd Hall. Built in 
1930 through a generous grant from 
the General Education Board, Charles 
Hubbard Judd Hall is an outstanding 
example of a university building con- 
structed according to educational 
specifications. This beautiful Gothic 
building was designed to provide 85 
per cent of its space for other than 
classroom use. The first floor provides 
classrooms, seminar rooms, lecture 
hall, and administration offices. The 


second floor is used completely for li- 
brary purposes. The third and fourth 
floors provide office space and a series 
of well-equipped laboratories for edu- 
cational research. The basement con- 
tains a statistical laboratory, research 
clinics, and an instructional-materials 
center. 

Dr. Judd came to the University of 
Chicago in 1909 to head the Depart- 
ment of Education and served in that 
capacity until his retirement in 1938. 
During this period he built the De- 
partment of Education at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago into an outstanding 
center for the scientific study of edu- 
cation. It was largely in recognition of 
this achievement and confidence in 
his educational leadership that the 
General Education Board made a 
$1,500,000 grant for a building and for 
the support of the Department of 
Education. Thus it is a most fitting 
tribute to Dr. Judd’s leadership in 
American education and an appropri 
ate recognition of his outstanding con- 
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tribution to the development of the 
study of education at the University 
of Chicago that this beautiful and 
remarkably serviceable building has 
been named in his memory. 

Some time this autumn an appro- 
priate educational conference will be 
held in Charles Hubbard Judd Hall to 
commemorate Dr. Judd’s contribu- 
tion to American education and to 
recognize officially the naming of the 
building. More detailed announce- 
ments as to the time and the nature of 
the conference will be made in these 


columns in a later issue. 


FILM AND SCHOOL 


F™™ month to month these col- 
umns have given attention to 
audio-visual education. An effort has 


been made to keep readers informed 
of current developments in a field 
which promises to provide teachers 
and other educational workers with 


remarkably effective instructional 
media. The notion that films, slides, 
recordings, and the like are merely 
audio-visual “‘aids” to learning is 
rapidly giving way to a realization 
that these media are fundamental 
learning experiences. 


One of the more recent 
and far-reaching devel- 
opments in audio-visual 
education is the forma- 
tion of the Film Council of America, a 
national organization designed 
foster and promote the production, 
distribution, and use of the informa- 
tional film media for the general wel- 


The Film 
Council of 
America 
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fare of all peoples.”’ Actually, the Film 
Council of America came into being 
early in 1946. During the war, seven 
national organizations (American Li- 
brary Association, Educational Film 
Library Association, National Univer- 
sity Extension Association, National 
Education Association, National As- 
sociation of Visual Education Dealers, 
Allied Non-theatrical Film Associa- 
tion, and Visual Equipment Manv- 
facturers Council) were invited to 
Washington to discuss the use of 16- 
mm. film in the service of the war ef- 
fort. To co-ordinate and facilitate 
their activities, there was created the 
National 16-mm. Advisory Commit- 
tee, whose constituent members were 
the seven organizations listed above. 
Through the efforts of the Advisory 
Committee, the 16-mm. film soon 
came to be recognized as a powerful 
and effective medium of mass educa- 
tion, rivaling such well-established in- 
formational media as the newspaper, 
magazine, radio, and billboard. Early 
in 1946 the National 16-mm. Advisory 
Committee again met in Washington. 
Its services to the nation in the war 
had been completed, but there re- 
mained the task of educating for the 
“general welfare of all peoples.”’ The 
Advisory Committee became the Film 
Council of America. 

So enthusiastic has been the re- 
sponse of local communities in this 
country and abroad that the Council 
has recently taken steps to perfect its 
organization and to increase its serv- 
ices. On June 15, 1947, the Film 
Council of America moved into its 
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new headquarters at 6 West Ontario 

Street, Chicago 10, Illinois. In July, 

President C. R. Reagan, long recog- 

nized as an outstanding leader in 

audio-visual education, announced the 

selection of ten of the fifteen members 

of the Board of Trustees, who held 

their first meeting in Chicago on 

August 5. At this meeting committees 

were organized to promote local coun- 

cils and to carry on research to im- 

prove and increase the use of films and 

audio-visual equipment. The caliber 

of men selected for membership on the 

Board of Trustees augurs well for the 

success of the enterprise and inspires 

confidence in its undertakings. The 

ten trustees so far named are as 

follows: 

Stephen M. Corey, professor of educational 
psychology, University of Chicago 

Edgar Dale, head of Curriculum Division, 
Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio 
State University 

Bruce Findlay, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Los Angeles, California 

F. C. Lowry, director, Extension Division, 
University of Tennessee 

Bruce E. Mahan, director, Extension Divi- 
sion, University of Iowa 

Carl H. Milam, executive secretary, Ameri- 
can Library Association, Chicago, Illinois 

Paul Reed, director, Radio and Visual Edu- 
cation, Rochester Public Schools, Roch- 
ester, New York 

Mrs. Anna Rosenberg, public relations con- 
sultant, New York, New York 

Herman B. Wells, president, Indiana Uni- 
versity 

George F. Zook, president, American Coun- 
cil on Education 


Teachers and school administrators 
will applaud this effort to co-ordinate 
and intensify the efforts of numerous 


existing and prospective organizations 
interested in the development and use 
of educational films. In the words of 
Paul Reed, editor of Educational 
Screen, it is “the most significant, the 
most exciting, the most timely trend 
and development in the audio-visual 
field.” 


Organiza- One of the outgrowths of 
tion of local the creation of the Film 
film councils Council of America has 
been the organization of 
local film councils in many commu- 
nities. Indeed, one of the purposes of 
the Film Council is the promotion of 
such local groups. Plans are now being 
laid to organize 350 more local coun- 
cils this fall and winter. To assist in 
the organization of local councils, the 
Film Council has made available an 
organization manual entitled Speaking 
of Films, prepared by Thurman J. 
White, of the University of Oklahoma. 
The manual is organized around the 
following topics: 
What Is a Local Film Council? 
Who Are the Participants in a Film Council? 
What Do Council Members Do? 
What Is Done at a Council Meeting? 
Who Pays the Bill? 
Who Starts the Ball Rolling? 


What Is the Relationship of a Local Film 
Council to the Film Council of America? 


As a further aid to existing and pro- 
spective local film councils, as well as 
to any interested individual, the Film 
Council publishes a monthly newslet- 
ter under the title Film Counselor. It 
is designed to serve as a medium of 
exchange of information among local 
councils and between the national 
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council and the local councils. Copies 
of Speaking of Films and the Film 
Counselor may be obtained by writing 
the Film Council of America at the 
address given on page 379. 


An Audio- Announcement of a sec- 
visual Edu- ond undertaking of na- 
cation Week tional scope in the field 

of audio-visual education 
was made as these notes were being 
prepared. National Audio-visual Edu- 
cation Week will be inaugurated dur- 
ing the last week of October, 1947, un- 
der the auspices of the Department of 
Secondary Teachers of the National 
Education Association. Schools and 
colleges throughout the country are 
invited to participate. 

John E. Dugan, president of the 
Department of Secondary Teachers, 
has also announced the establishment 
of audio-visual awards. These awards 
will be presented at the end of the 
academic year 1947-48 “to schools 
and colleges doing outstanding work 
in audio-visual education.” Schools 
which wish to compete for the awards 
must have a majority of teachers at 
all levels making curricular use of 
audio-visual materials. For informa- 
tion concerning National Audio-visual 
Education Week and for participa- 
tion forms for the audio-visual awards, 
write William Lewin, 172 Renner 
Avenue, Newark 8, New Jersey. 


CRITERIA FOR SCHOOL CONTESTS 
EACHERS and school administra- 
tors, particularly at the high- 

school level, are frequently ap- 
proached by a variety of organizations 
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wishing to sponsor essay, speech, and 
other types of contests. Many of these 
contests afford well-motivated situa- 
tions for the development of the arts 
of writing and speaking and for the 
stimulation of reading and discussion 
of significant topics. When such con- 
tests provide genuine learning oppor- 
tunities for high-school youth, teach- 
ers usually welcome them. They often 
provide more meaningful situations 
for the cultivation of the language arts 
than the classroom normally affords, 
and they present occasions for linking 
the school with other educative agen- 
cies in the community. But as every 
teacher and school administrator 
knows, not all contests are education- 
ally valuable. Furthermore, local, 
state, and national sponsors occasion- 
ally seek to invade the schools for self- 
ish ends under the guise of school con- 
tests. It is not always easy for educa- 
tors to ascertain the motives of the 
sponsor nor to assess the educational 
values which might accrue to the stu- 
dents who participate. In some in- 
stances teachers and school adminis- 
trators are embarrassed by the pres- 
sure placed on them by the sponsoring 
group should they not seem hospitable 
to the proposed contest. 

In an effort to assist school officers 
in the state of Minnesota in handling 
the question of school contests, the 
Minnesota Association of Secondary 
School Principals appointed a com- 
mittee to consider and evaluate the 
various requests that the schools take 
part in contests, particularly on the 
state level. Persons appointed to the 
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committee were Robert VanKleek, 
principal of Greenway High School in 
Coleraine; Arnold Woestehoff, prin- 
cipal of Kerkhoven High School in 
Kerkhoven; and M. W. Stout, prin- 
cipal of the Senior High School at 
Rochester. The committee was 
charged with the responsibility of de- 
veloping a set of criteria to be used in 
evaluating contests and to perfect a 
plan for clearing the requests of spon- 
sors. 

The committee’s report, adopted by 
the Minnesota Association of Second- 
ary School Principals, provides that 
sponsors of a contest should make ap- 
plication for approval to the State 
Contest Committee of the Association 
not later than June 30. The State 
Contest Committee meets in July to 
consider all applications. Notice of ap- 
proval or disapproval is given to the 
sponsor by September 1. If the con- 
test is approved, it appears on the 
“Approved List of State Contests for 
Secondary Schools,” which serves as 
a guide to schools in the state. Issu- 
ance of the approved list does not nec- 
essarily advocate participation in all 
or any of the approved contests by 
local schools, nor does the State Con- 
test Committee assume power to dic- 
tate to local schools that they may not 
participate in unapproved contests if 
they so desire. The procedure does 
render valuable guidance to local 
school administrators and seeks to 
maintain high professional standards 
in an area which has been of increasing 
concern to school people. 

One of the valuable features of the 


State Contest Committee report is the 
set of criteria to be employed in evalu- 
ating contests. The criteria are includ- 
ed in the form on which the sponsor 
makes application for approval of a 
contest. The criteria are reproduced 
below: 


1. The objective of the contest should be 
worthy to the extent that the educational 
values to the student outweigh the direct or 
implied advantages to the sponsor. 

2. The contest should not be used as an 
advertising medium by the sponsor. 

3. The contest should be related to and 
stimulate the accepted educational program 
of the school. 

4. The contest should not put an undue 
burden upon members of the staff. 

5. The contest should be largely philan- 
thropic in nature. The prizes should be ade- 
quate in amount, spread, and have real value 
such as scholarships to member-institutions 
of recognized accredited agencies. 

6. The contest should be well planned 
and efficiently administered. The efforts of 
the contestants should be carefully evaluated 
by competent judges. 

7. The contest should not require more 
than one student to be selected if travel is 
required in attending a national or inter- 
state contest. 

8. The subject of an essay or speech 
should be neither controversial nor strictly 
sectarian. 

9. The organization sponsoring the con- 
test must be engaged in a worthy and gen- 
erally acceptable enterprise regardless of the 
kind and character of prizes offered or sub- 
ject of essay or contest. 

10. The contest must meet the standards 
of Criterion 4-F of the North Central Associ- 
ation of Secondary Schools and Colleges. 

11. There should be no strings attached 
to the prizes of the contest that will obligate 
the student or the school. 

12. The sponsors of the contest should 
make application for approval to the contest 
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in the manner designated by the committee 
by June 30 prior to the school year in which 
the contest is to be held. 


StuDY OF YOUTH AS A BASIS FOR 
CURRICULUM CONSTRUCTION 


NE of the basic principles now 
commonly accepted by students 
of the curriculum is that youth them- 
selves constitute a major source of in- 
formation for determining the content 
of the curriculum. To accept the prin- 
ciple is not difficult, but to apply it is 
peculiarly difficult. It is easy to give 
lip service to the proposition that the 
schools ought to be of major assistance 
to society in the process of inducting 
youth into adulthood, but it is not 
easy to build concrete units of instruc- 
tion based on that proposition. There 
are many indications, however, that 
teachers and other educational work- 
ers are making progress in implement- 
ing the basic principle to which refer- 
ence has been made. 

Among the many books and pam- 
phlets which have recently come to 
the editor’s desk, is a brochure of fifty- 
six pages which bears the challenging 
title, Let’s Learn from Youth. It is a 
graphic presentation of the “experi- 
ences, plans, and ambitions of youth 
who left or were graduated from sec- 
ondary schools of New York State.”’ 
Prepared by Ernest F. Weinrich, sen- 
ior education si__rvisor, Division of 
Research, State Education Depart- 
ment, the booklet draws data from 
three reports previously published by 
the State Education Department: 
Youth: The First Year out of School, 
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Youth in Wartime: The Third Year out 
of School, and Youth Evaluate Their 
Schools. The booklet provides an- 
swers, largely in pictograph form, to 
these questions: 

How has war affected youth during their 
first year out of school? 

What values did youth gain from school? 

How do youth evaluate the guidance 
services of the school? 

Who helped them to make educational 
plans? 

What are youth’s plans for further educa- 
tion? 

Who helped these youth to make voca- 
tional plans? 

How has war influenced the vocational 
desires of boys? 

How did the vocational desires of grad- 
uate and nongraduate boys differ? 

What are the vocational ambitions of 
girls? 

How did youth get their first job? 

How has war affected the wages of youth? 

Why do out-of-school youth need guid- 
ance? 

How would youth improve guidance serv- 
ices in their schools? 

Do youth believe that schools should 
make changes? 

What services do former pupils want their 
schools to provide? 

Based on data secured in question- 
naires returned by several thousand 
youth in 150 rural communities, vil- 
lages, and cities in the state of New 
York, the study presents the following 
“findings and implications”: 

Youth believe that: 

1. In addition to the factual knowledge 
learned, the chief values of school are the de- 
velopment of skills in human relations such 
as the art of meeting people and the ability 
to co-operate with others. Schools should en- 


courage methods and activities which develop 
these skills. 
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2. The schools should provide more voca- 
tional guidance during the secondary-school 
years. 

3. Aptitude tests and interest inventories 
should be used to help the pupil choose an 
occupational field. 

4. Opportunities for frequent and unhur- 
ried interviews with a counselor should be 
provided early in the pupil’s secondary- 
school years. 

5. The school and parents are the chief 
sources which assist the pupil to make edu- 
cational and vocational plans. The impor- 
tance of these two sources suggests that guidance 
should be a process which involves co-operative 
planning by school, parent, and pupil. 


The survey of the 1943 class shows that: 

1. During their first year out of school, 
61 per cent of the boys of the 1943 class en- 
tered the armed services. In the postwar peri- 
od many of these youth will need the guidance 
of the school in selecting an institution for fur- 
ther education or in choosing and finding their 
first peacetime job. 

2. The median salary of the 1943 class 
was double that of the 1940 class. This fact is 
one reason for the decreased holding-power of 
the school during the war years. 

3. Most youth got their first full-time job 
through their own efforts. In the period of 
postwar adjustments, a larger percentage of 
youth will probably call upon the school and 
upon the United States Employment Service for 
placement services. 

4. During their first year out of school, 
many youth changed their jobs. Competent 
school guidance services should be available 
until youth have made satisfactory vocational 
adjustments. 

5. Fifty-five per cent of the youth in the 
armed services reported’ plans for further 
education. School records, the advice of coun- 
selors, and talks with former teachers will help 
guide these youth to educational opportunities 
best suited to their needs. 


Out-of-school youth want schools to provide 
these services: 


5. 
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1. Refresher courses and advanced courses 


were most frequently mentioned as serv- 
ices the school should provide for out-of- 
school youth. 


. Night-school classes 


This service was ranked second in order of 
frequency of mention. The relatively large 
demand for night-school classes indicates 
that many youth are planning to secure full- 
time day employment and also continue 
their education in evening classes. 


. Guidance services 


Many youth expect to return to school for 
letters of recommendation, help in finding 
a job, or consultation with the counselor. 
The school’s guidance staff should be pre- 
pared to meet these needs. 


. Access to school’s educational and recrea- 


tional facilities 

Out-of-school youth want to use school 
buildings and equipment after the regular 
school hours. Communities should consider 
the desirability of expanding the school’s 
shop, laboratory, gymnasium, and other 
school facilities and making them available 
to out-of-school youth. 

Maintain contact with alumni 

Follow-up studies of youth provide a rich 
source of ideas for the improvement of the 
curriculum, and also help the school to main- 
tain closer contacts with its former students. 


. Opportunity to complete diploma require- 


ments 

A larger percentage of nongraduates in 
the armed services than of civilian non- 
graduates expressed the desire to earn a 
high-school diploma. Intensive, accelerated 
courses, scheduled at hours convenient to 
veterans and civilians, should encourage 
many nongraduates to complete their high- 
school work. 


. Training in vocational subjects 


Many youth are especially interested in 
business subjects or in shop courses. 
Courses which are vocational in nature are 
likely to appeal to these out-of-school youth 
and encourage them to continue their educa- 
tion. 
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Youtu, WorK, AND THE SCHOOLS 


URING the past decade or more, 
two conditions have forced edu- 
cators to consider the relation of work 
experience to the program of the 
schools. Studies of youth during the 
depression years by the American 
Youth Commission and other agencies 
brought forcefully to our attention the 
plight of youth who could not find jobs 
and who lacked the financial means to 
attend school. In this period the in- 
terest of educators centered largely on 
the problem of providing financial as- 
sistance to young people who would 
not otherwise be able to remain in 
school. Almost a decade later the 
problem was sharply reversed. At- 
tracted by high wages and inspired by 
a desire to do their share in the war ef- 
fort, youth in large numbers left the 
high school for the world of work. It 
would, of course, be unrealistic to deny 
that some of them took advantage of 
the times to free themselves from bond- 
age to an institution which seemed to 
offer them little. In any event, the 
holding-power of secondary schools 
underwent a severe test. 

The schools have been well aware 
that employment of youth, and even of 
children, increased tremendously dur- 
ing the war. According to the 1940 
Census, a total of 2,681,000 young 
persons fourteen through nineteen 
years of age were at work full time or 
part time in the spring of that year. 
Five years later, in April, 1945, 6,300,- 
cco in this age group were either at 
work or in the armed forces. In the age 
group from fourteen through seven- 
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teen, the number at work in April, 
1945, was 3,500,000. This, it must be 
remembered, was in a school month. 
It is believed that of the three and a 
half million at work in April, 1945, 
one-half were working full time and 
not attending school. 

Some educators viewed with alarm 
this exodus from the schools to the 
world of work, even in the face of acute 
labor demands to meet war needs. It 
may well be that, in a time of such 
grave crisis, the needs of youth and 
the needs of the nation were best 
served by youth employment. But V-E 
and V-J Days have passed. What is 
the situation today? 

A recent report from the Child La- 
bor and Youth Employment Branch, 
Division of Labor Standards, United 
States Department of Labor, contains 
pertinent data relating to the question 
of child labor and youth employment 
following the close of the war. In an 
article in the Social Service Review for 
March, 1947, under the title “Child 
Labor and Youth Employment in the 
First Year of Peace,” Beatrice Mc- 
Connell reveals that in April, 1946, the 
number of working minors fourteen 
through seventeen years of age was 
about 2,250,000, more than twice as 
many as were working in the early 
spring of 1940. Of this number, about 
750,000 were fourteen or fifteen years 
of age, or 16 per cent of the population 
of these ages. The one and a half mil- 
lion young people sixteen or seventeen 
years of age who were at work consti- 
tute 33 per cent of the population of 
these ages. Furthermore, the study 
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reveals that in some places more boys 
and girls in the age group from four- 
teen through seventeen were entering 
employment in September and Octo- 
ber of 1946 than was true a year 
earlier. 

In view of these facts, such agencies 
as the Child Labor and Youth Em- 
ployment Branch of the Department 
of Labor are rightly concerned about 
the educational welfare of youth to- 
day. Educational leaders face a re- 
sponsibility, not only of integrating 
work experience and school studies, 
but of protecting children and youth 
against exploitation by their elders in 
the world of work. The challenge is 
set forth eloquently in the last few 
paragraphs of the article to which ref- 
erence has been made and which may 
be obtained in reprint form from the 
source indicated above: 


The picture of child labor and youth em- 
ployment that has emerged in this first year 
of peace shows that this country has a long 
way to go before the needs of its young 
people in this field are fully met. There are 
still many gaps in the legal protection of 
young workers that should be bridged. There 
are still many gaps in the opportunities open 
to young people for the education essential 
for their development, for the counseling 
that will help them plan their vocations wise- 
ly, for the help they should have in establish- 
ing themselves in jobs. Community action is 
vitally needed to deal with these problems 
and to utilize all possible resources to meet 


Now, at the close of the second World 
War, with a deeper recognition of the extent 
to which world peace is founded on economic 
security and of the extent to which the pres- 
ent generation of youth can find normal satis- 
faction in school, in work, and in good social 


relationships, we must not, we dare not, fail 
to accomplish these ends for the young who 
are the hope of the nation’s future. 


USEFUL CURRICULUM MATERIALS 


NE of the persistent problems of 
teachers and school administra- 
tors is to find suitable instructional 
materials in certain areas of the sec- 
ondary-school curriculum which are 
not well established. The search for 
these materials often extends beyond 
the normal sources of school publica- 
tions. Among the mass of books and 
pamphlets which reach the editor’s 
desk each month, certain fugitive cur- 
riculum materials seem to warrant 
special mention. 


Education Among the cardinal ob- 
about cancer jectives of education 

generally accepted by 
educational workers and the lay pub- 
lic is good health and physical well-be- 
ing. In keeping with this avowed ob- 
jective, school people are giving in- 
creasing attention to the role of the 
schools in the diffusion of basic scien- 
tific knowledge in the field of health 
education and in developing in young 
people desirable health habits. One of 
the areas of special attention today is 
the nation’s war on cancer. Realizing 
that the annual death toll from cancer 
is estimated at 180,000 and encour- 
aged by the progress of medicine in the 
control and cure of cancer in its early 
stages, school people and the lay pub- 
lic alike have joined medical research 
in an all-out war on this silent but 
deadly enemy. 
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One of the obstacles to effective par- 
ticipation by the schools in the cru- 
sade against cancer has been the 
dearth of instructional materials ap- 
propriate for secondary schools. 
Teachers have been handicapped by 
a lack of adequate knowledge about 
the disease itself and about the steps 
which may be taken to control it. 
They will, therefore, welcome the pub- 
lication of a pamphlet entitled Cancer 
Facts: A Guidebook for Teachers, which 
has been prepared by the Illinois Divi- 
sion of the American Cancer Society 
in co-operation with the Division of 
Cancer Control, Department of Public 
Health, State of Illinois. The booklet 
contains simply stated but authentic 
facts about the nature of cancer and 
its control and helpful suggestions for 
organizing a unit of instruction. A 
small pamphlet entitled Be a Cancer 
Crusader: A Guide for the High School 
Student of Today, the Informed Citizen 
of Tomorrow has also been prepared by 
the same agency. 

Announcement has been made of 
the availability of two motion pic- 
tures suitable for school use: ‘Time Is 
Life” and “The Traitor Within.” A 
release from the Illinois Division of 
the American Cancer Society gives the 
following description of the films: 


“Time Is Life”: 35 and 16-mm., 1 reel, 19 
minutes, sound narrative film. 

An extremely dramatic presentation, this 
sound motion picture presents a story of can- 
cer and the work of the Field Army. The film 
is built around a typical American mother, 
distraught with fear that she is suffering 
from cancer, who is brought under competent 
medical advice by a Field Army representa- 
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tive (through the medium of “The Little 
Red Door”) and who finds after a thorough 
examination by her family physician that 
her anxiety was unfounded and she did not 
have cancer. She is so appreciative of the 
service that has been rendered her that she 
makes herself available for service to others 
through the Field Army. 

There is woven throughout the picture 
authoritative and factual statements made 
by the physician consulted by the mother 
and by other means. This film has a three- 
fold purpose: (1) emphasizing the importance 
of seeking early medical advice when a can- 
cer danger signal appears, (2) describing the 
purpose and activities of the Field Army, and 
(3) discussing the treatment of cancer and 
the hope of cure. 

“The Traitor Within”: 35 and 16-mm., 
1 reel, 11 minutes, full color, sound narra- 
tive, animated film. 

A truly outstanding motion picture. It 
makes possible the telling of the story of 
cancer, the cell growth, the lawless multipli- 
cation of gangster cells, the spreading of can- 
cer by the lymph nodes, and the possibilities 
of curing and controlling the disease through 
the use of surgery, X-ray, and radium. It is a 
highly instructive film presented in a light, 
gay, and entertaining manner. 

Originally planned jointly by the Walt 
Disney organization and the American Can- 
cer Society, it was later developed by Morey 
and Sutherland Production, at a cost of over 
fifty thousand dollars. This film, although 
made up of characters similar to Disney fea- 
tures and Terry Tunes, is not to be confused 
with the cartoon-type of motion picture. It 
is a clear, succinct, and interesting portrayal 
of a heretofore complicated and involved 
story. This film can be shown to all types of 
audiences, such as high-school groups, wom- 
en’s clubs, men’s organizations, and parent- 
teacher groups. 


The materials to which reference 
has been made may be secured from 
the State Department of Public 
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Instruction, Centennial Building, 
Springfield, Illinois. There is no charge 
for the material distributed in Illinois. 
A small charge is made for the mate- 
rials in quantity ordered from outside 
the state. 


Education A second public enemy 
in driving against which the 
schools have been asked 
to help wage war is traffic accidents. 
In an effort to curb traffic accidents, 
which killed 33,500 persons in the 
United States last year and injured 
1,150,000 others, an increasing num- 
ber of schools are offering automobiie- 
driving courses. A news release from 
the Public Administration Clearing 
House, Chicago, Illinois, contains the 
following statement concerning school 
instruction for automobile drivers: 


Current statistics indicate that the num- 
ber of schools offering classroom instruction 
in driving increased 700 per cent during the 
past decade. The National Education Asso- 
ciation reports that more than 440 out of 
2,196 schools surveyed offer some type of 
driver training. 

In Cleveland, 11 of the city’s high schools 
now teach driving to a total of some 1,300 
students annually. The instruction consti- 
tutes a regular one-credit course. Each school 
has a special dual-control training car. Class- 
room work is carried on simultaneously with 
road training. 

Chicago’s Lane Technical High School 
also has an extensive driver-training pro- 
gram. Dummy cars used right in the class- 
room enable students to form definite habits 
in using the controls and to develop a sense 
of timing. After a semester of classroom in- 
struction, training is given on the road in 
real automobiles. 

Small cities teach driving, too. In Du- 
buque, Iowa, a unique program of driving in- 
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struction is provided through co-operation of 
the high school, police department, safety 
council, and automobile club. Instruction is 
given to all age groups; a recent class grad- 
uated from the eight-week course included 
students ranging from fifteen to sixty-five 
years old. 

Coupled with classroom instruction, the 
Dubuque driving course involves road train- 
ing on a special pattern of streets barricaded 
for driving practice only. Flood lights illumi- 
nate the area sufficiently for night instruc- 
tion. Three training cars are used simultane- 
ously to instruct students in the elements of 
traffic driving. 

In North Dakota, all high-school students 
are now required to pass an examination in 
driver education before graduation. In Wis- 
consin, the number of high schools offering 
classroom courses in driving has more than 
doubled since 1942, with 80 per cent of the 
schools now giving such instruction. 


In this area, too, schools often en- 
counter difficulty in securing suitable 
instructional materials. A news re- 
lease from the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Executives, New York 
City, contains a bibliography of ten 
publications which may be useful to 
schools interested in developing in- 
structional materials in driver educa- 
tion. For more detailed information 
about the books, write Casualty and 
Surety Executives, 60 John Street, 
New York 7, New York. The list of 
ten books follows: 

Man and the Motor Car by Albert W. 
Whitney. A student textbook presenting the 
story of the automobile, its development, its 
social implications, and its proper use. 

Teachers Manual. Lesson outlines paral- 
leling text material of Man and the Motor 
Car. 

Administrators Manual Driver Education 
and Training. Outlines steps in administra- 
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tion, organization, and teaching of driver 
education and training courses for the high 
school. 

Driving Testing Devices. Plans for build- 
ing practical and easily constructed driver 
testing devices for use in classroom courses. 

Behind the Wheel. A guide to step-by-step 
teaching of drivers through home super- 
vision. 

Standard Test in Driver Education. A high- 
school test prepared for students using Man 
and the Motor Car. 

Improving Driver Responsibility by E. W. 
James, Public Roads Administration. An ef- 
fective argument for the improvement of 
driver standards through more thorough 
youth driver education. 

A New Approach to Driver Education. A 
digest of studies by Lewis A. Riley and Al- 
bert W. Whitney, placing emphasis for the 
control of traffic accidents on development 
of better drivers through education. 

An Amateur Teaches Driver Education by 
Thelma Pearce. Problems of an amateur 
teacher of driver education and how she de- 
veloped and successfully conducted a high- 
school course in driving. 

Driver Education News. Monthly bulletin 
containing problems, experiences, and re- 
ports from those interested in the develop- 
ment of driver education throughout the 
country. 


Schools at all levels have 
been seeking suitable in- 
structional materials re- 
lating to the United Na- 
tions. From time to time, these col- 
umns have drawn the attention of 
readers to certain curriculum materi- 
als which seemed useful. A number of 
valuable background publications a- 
bout the United Nations have recently 
come to the editorial office. These are 
prepared and distributed by the Edu- 
cational Services Section of the De- 


Materials 
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partment of Public Information of the 
United Nations. 

Among the available materials are 
mimeographed reports on “United 
Nations Chronology from January 1, 
1942, to April 30, 1947,” ‘‘Questions 
and Answers on the Aims and Prin- 
ciples of the United Nations,” “ Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe,’ and 
“Temporary Social Welfare Commit- 
tee.”” Copies of these materials and a 
considerable number of others may be 
obtained free by writing Olav Paus- 
Grunt, chief of the Educational Serv- 
ices Section, Department of Public 
Information, United Nations, Lake 
Success, New York. 

The scope of activities and the na- 
ture of services rendered schools by 
the Educational Services Section is 
found in the following statement re- 
ceived from the Agency: 


In view of the tremendous interest mani- 
fested by American youth in every aspect of 
the United Nations, its activities and prob- 
lems, the Department of Public Information 
wants everything possible to be done to 
maintain and further encourage this interest 
by helping colleges, schools, student and 
teacher groups, and individual teachers and 
students to obtain information about the 
United Nations. For this purpose, an Educa- 
tional Services Section has been functioning 
from the very outset within the Department 
of Public Information. 

This section maintains liaison with the 
United States Office of Education, the Na- 
tional Education Association, the American 
Council on Education and other associations, 
boards of education, curriculum committees, 
particular schools and colleges, and individ- 
ual teachers and students. It gives informa- 
tion regarding materials such as the U.N. 
Weekly Bulletin, printed articles, stenciled 
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papers, visual aids, charts, filmstrips, film 
catalogues, etc., available and suitable for 
the purpose stated. It advises on possibilities 
for integrating United Nations news in the 
regular curriculum and, upon request, helps 
in furnishing answers to teachers dealing with 
special United Nations problems not covered 
either in available printed or stenciled school 
material or in the educational press (with 
which, incidentally, the section co-operates). 

Moreover, the Section arranges for at- 
tendance by students and teachers, individ- 
ually and/or in groups, at open meetings of 
the United Nations Security Council, Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, General Assembly, 
commissions, and committees, provides for 
special briefings at headquarters on United 
Nations problems by eminent members of 
the secretariat, and conducts guided tours 
through the building for teachers and stu- 
dents. 

It also arranges, through the Speakers 
Bureau of the Department of Public In- 
formation, for speakers who go out to ad- 
dress schools and educational institutions. 


Books AND WORLD RECOVERY 


HE desperate and continued need 

for American publications to 
serve as tools of physical and intellec- 
tual reconstruction abroad has been 
made vividly apparent by appeals 
from men of learning in many lands 
and from Americans who have seen 
that need at first hand. The American 
Book Center for War Devastated Li- 
braries has, in the past year and a half, 
shipped nearly one million volumes of 
highly selected books and periodicals 
abroad. 

The American Book Center for War 
Devastated Libraries, an organization 
sponsored by twelve national library 
associations, is making a renewed ap- 
peal for books and periodicals. It is 


seeking -publications of intellectual 
merit in all fields, particularly for vol- 
umes published during the past ten 
years. A recent communication from 
the Book Center indicates that of spe- 
cial value are complete or incomplete 
files of the School Review. Our readers 
are urged to share their libraries of 
books and periodicals with students of 
education throughout the world whose 
resources in books have been so largely 
depleted or completely destroyed dur- 
ing the recent war. 

Contributions may be shipped to 
the American Book Center, Library 
of Congress, Washington 25, D.C., 
freight prepaid. For further informa- 
tion write to American Book Center 
for War Devastated Libraries, Study 
S 46, Deck A, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


New Hope For EDUCATION 
IN THE NEWS 


FEW of our leading newspapers 
A and magazines of general circu- 
lation have made commendable prog- 
ress in recent years in giving educa- 
tion appropriate treatment in the 
news, but the coverage generally has 
been both inadequate and _ unin- 
formed. Sports are usually handled 
well, and the financial page often de- 
serves praise. The larger newspapers 
usually assign trained reporters to 
sports events, the city hall, and the 
political ‘‘beat.”’ Not so in education. 
When several thousand teachers and 
other educational workers convene to 
discuss vital issues which may pro- 
foundly affect the common welfare, 
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the press takes little note. When it 
does, important issues are too often 
garbled or trivial matters made sensa- 
tional. 

New hope that education in the 
news may receive adequate and intel- 
ligent coverage in newspapers and 
general-circulation magazines springs 
from the encouraging announcement 
of the formation of the Education 
Writers Association. The idea for this 
organization took root at the National 
Education Association convention in 
Atlantic City last year. On July 8, 
1947, a group of eight men and wom- 
en, meeting in Cincinnati, signed a 
proposed constitution and brought 
into being the Education Writers As- 
sociation. These eight persons and 
their positions in the new organiza- 
tion are: 

Benjamin Fine (president), New York Times 

George J. Barmann (vice-president), Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer 

Millicent Taylor (secretary-treasurer), Chris- 
tian Science Monitor 


William G. Avirett (Executive Committee 
member), New York Herald Tribune 
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Allan Ecker (Executive Committee mem- 
ber), Time 

Helen Fleming (Executive Committee mem- 
ber), Chicago Daily News 

Harrison W. Fry (Executive Committee 
member), Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 

Belmont Farley (honorary member), Na- 
tional Education Association 


The purpose of the new organiza- 
tion is “to advance public understand- 
ing of education through the press and 
other means of communication,” and 
the active membership of the group will 
consist of ‘‘editors and reporters who 
spend all or a substantial part of their 
time reporting school affairs and writ- 
ing on educational topics.’’ And why 
not? There is a Baseball Writers As- 
sociation and a Science Writers Asso- 
ciation. Education has sorely needed 
the public-relations support which a 


well-trained and devoted group of 
newspapermen (and women) can give. 
That breakfast meeting on July 8 in 
the Netherland Plaza may well mark 
a new day for education in the news! 


Harotp A. ANDERSON 
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WuHo’s WHO FOR SEPTEMBER 


Authors of The news notes in this 
news notes issue have been prepared 
and articles by Harotp A. ANDER- 

SON, assistant professor 
of education, director of student 
teaching, and assistant dean of stu- 
dents at the University of Chicago. 
RutH STRANG, professor of educa- 
tion at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, reports a panel of jun- 
ior and senior high school pupils 
on guidance. Mark E. HUvUTCHIN- 
SON, professor of classical languages 
and literature at Cornell College, 
Mount Vernon, Iowa, presents a dis- 
cussion of the problems which arise in 
teaching high-school pupils to read 
Latin. WorTH J. OsBURN, professor of 
remedial and experimental education 
at the University of Washington, dis- 
cusses and describes the work of the 
Reading Clinic which was instituted 


at the University of Washington in 
1936. C. GILBERT WRENN, professor 
of educational psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and WILLIAM B. 
DREFFIN, student at the same institu- 
tion, point out how some of the meth- 
ods which were developed in the Army 
Consultation Service can be adapted 
to school guidance programs. The 
selected references on guidance have 
been prepared by PERcIVAL W. Hut- 
SON, professor of education at the 
University of Pittsburgh. 


GEORGE W. Brown, 
principal of Letchworth 
Central School in Silver 
Springs, New York. Carrot D. 
CHAMPLIN, professor of education at 
Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pennsylvania. L. R. Mc- 
DONALD, principal of the Woodruff 
Senior High School in Peoria, Illinois. 


Reviewers 
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GUIDANCE YOUNG PEOPLE WANT 


RUTH STRANG 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


NE of the most stimulating ways 

for an administrator to find out 
wha: guidance students want is to ask 
them. He can bring together a group 
of ten to fifteen representative stu- 
dents as a student advisory commit- 
tee, tell them of his sincere desire to 
understand students and to meet their 
needs for guidance, and ask for their 
equally sincere suggestions regarding 
ways in which adults can best help 
students. Invariably they will tell 
what they think and demonstrate that 
they can think. 

In order to bring before all the 
teachers the students’ need for guid- 
ance, this student advisory committee 
may occasionally talk as a panel at a 
faculty meeting. If skilfully conduct- 
ed, these panel discussions are inter- 
esting, entertaining, and enlightening. 
They represent high points in faculty 
meetings. Moreover, they have also 
been used effectively in city-wide in- 
service training courses, institutes, 
and conferences of administrators, 
teachers, and guidance workers. Pro- 
gram chairmen who plan such meet- 
ings are sure ‘“‘to please their public.” 

The following verbatim report of a 
student discussion of the question, 
“What guidance do junior and senior 


* 


high school students need and want?” 
may interest the reader from two 
angles: (1) It will uncover the guid- 
ance needs of boys and girls from pub- 
lic and private schools in a large met- 
ropolitan center. (2) It will serve as a 
basis for analyzing the good and poor 
features of the discussion technique. 
At this discussion meeting, the adult 
leader introduced the audience to the 
panel of pupils who are identified in 
the following paragraphs—a small 
group who represented a wide range 
in socioeconomic background and in- 
telligence. The leader then asked each 
pupil to tell about the guidance work 
in his school. 


PANEL MEMBERS 


Robert and Jean, a Senior and a 
Sophomore, respectively, came from a 
suburban public high school which 
featured a Guidance Laboratory. 
There was also a counselor for each 
grade in their school. Pupils with 
problems were first referred to their 
grade counselors. If further assistance 
was needed, they were referred to the 
Guidance Laboratory. Problems of 
curriculum were handled by the co- 
ordinator of curriculum. 

Helen was a Senior in a private high 
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school for girls that depended on one 
faculty member to serve as student 
adviser, both on personal problems 
and on problems of curriculum and 
college. She mentioned the student 
government as important in helping 
the girls when they needed guidance 
along certain lines, particularly in 
learning to live up to the standards of 
the school. 

John J. was a Freshman in a large 
city public high school. He stated 
that the guidance program in his 
school had a “guidance counselor” for 
each term, a program counselor who 
took care of changes in program, and 
a counselor for special problems, such 
as finding after-school work. 

Paul was in Grade VIII of a city 
public school and depended largely on 
his grade teacher for guidance. 

David and Charlotte were Sopho- 
mores in a private school which, they 
said, had “no actual -guidance pro- 
gram.” Every student, however, had 
an adviser who was also the home- 
room teacher and who usually taught 
his advisory group in at least one sub- 
ject. They stated that, if they had 
problems, they usually went to their 
adviser or to other persons who knew 
them well. There was also a head of 
guidance in the school. 

Paul S., Ronald, John, Peter, and 
Martin were all'in Grade VIII of a 
city public junior high school. They 
said that they had q guidance officer 
for each grade with whom to discuss 
their difficulties. If they were retarded 
or failed in a subject, they could go to 
their guidance teacher to see what 
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could be done about it. One of these 
children stated that he thought that 
their school used the wrong policy in 
appointing the “roughest” teachers 
as guidance teachers because the chil- 
dren were afraid to tell these teachers 
anything personal. He felt that, while 
their guidance teachers could take 
care of problems relating to school re- 
quirements, they did not know how to 
handle personal problems. 


THE DISCUSSION 


LEADER: That brings us to the ques- 
tion of what the real problems of boys 
and girls are. What would you say 
were the real problems of boys and 
girls? 

PETER: Well, I’d like to get a job 
for after school, but they don’t take 
care of that. That’s the kind of thing 
that kids want to know—what kind of 
jobs they can get. 

Davin: I know many pupils at our 
school are worried about getting into 
college. Their problem is how to pass 
courses and what the results will be 
when they get into colleges. They are 
pretty worried about that because, 
since the war, it has been mighty hard 
to get into colleges. 

ROBERT: My problem is what I am 
going to do after I get out of college. 
You cannot decide what courses you 
are going to take in high school until 
you know what you are going to do. 
That is the most important thing for 
the guidance counselor to do—help 
you make the decision as to what you 
should be. Maybe you should not go 
to college but to a trade school. 
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HELEN: I think another problem is 
that many students do not see the 
purpose in studying required subjects 
like Latin or foreign languages or 
math. I think one of the duties of the 
teacher should be to “put across” to 
the students the importance of a lot 
of subjects students do not think are 
necessary. 

CHARLOTTE: I think one of the 
most important things is to help them 
get along with others in the school, 
especially the opposite sex. 

LEADER: Yes, can you tell us more 
about that? 

CHARLOTTE: Some people find it 
difficult to be popular with the oppo- 
site sex or to get along with people 
they know. Some people find it diffi- 
cult to get along with people of their 
own sex. 

HELEN: Our school is a girls’ school, 
so it does not present the problem of 
getting along with the other sex but 
getting along with girls. I think the 
teacher should be able to bring out a 
girl—to develop something in her that 
she can do well—because, in many in- 
stances, I think, the reason that 
people are antagonistic to others is be- 
cause they feel they are not so good or 
not getting along so well as they 
could. Maybe they are not good in 
school subjects but are good in some- 
thing else, and it is up to the teacher 
to find out what that other “some- 
thing” is. That will help them get 
along with the rest of their group. 

PETER: I think the problem is one 
of inexperienced teachers in our 
school. The Board of Education has 


money but sends us cheap teachers 
who don’t know how to teach us, and 
we get into trouble not because of 
ourselves but because they don’t 
know how to teach us. The teacher 
doesn’t understand us. 

Martin: I don’t know if they do 
this, but I think that, before a person 
can become a teacher, and especially 
a teacher who specializes in guidance, 
he ought to take a six- to nine-months 
course in psychology. 

Joun: Some of the teachers don’t 
teach you the subjects you should 
know, and when you try to get into 
the various high schools you cannot 
get in because you do not have the 
courses they require in the high school. 

Davip: Sometimes your relations 
with your father and mother or broth- 
ers and sisters are not good. Many of 
the problems that arise in the home 
are irrational problems and cannot be 
solved in the home situation. They 
need to be solved outside, need an- 
other person outside your family to 
help you solve your problems. 

LEADER: You want someone who 
can look at your problems more im- 
personally, objectively? 

CHARLOTTE: One of the most impor- 
tant things for a person to do is to get 
to know himself, and a guidance 
teacher should help. 

LEADER: How would a guidance 
person go about helping you do that, 
Charlotte? 

CHARLOTTE: The first thing would 
be to get to know you. As it stands 
now, I would not call teachers 
“‘guiders.” I think they do not even 
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attempt to guide people. To be a 
guider, I think, you have to know the 
person you are guiding outside the 
classroom. You have to know him per- 
sonally. Many teachers do not have a 
chance to get to know the pupils be- 
cause they do not have time; they 
have to correct so many tests and do 
other stupid things. In many cases, 
the pupil doesn’t know whether he can 
trust the guider or not. Before you can 
have guidance, I think, the teacher 
will have to know her pupils better, 
and make them feel that they can 
trust her. 

LEADER: The basis of guidance,then, 
is this relation of mutual respect, 
understanding, and confidence be- 
tween the student and the teacher. 

Rona_p: A lot of us get into trouble 
on the streets. Our school started a 
youth center and the older girls went 
around to stores to get money to back 
the center, but it is for people sixteen 
to eighteen, and there are very few 
children in our school who are that 
old, and no girls, and so we don’t get 
anything out of it. 

LEADER: I see; the youth center 
was good for them, but did not help 
boys and girls of your age. Well, some 
of the problems boys and girls are 
meeting seem to be: finding the kind 
of job for which you are suitable; get- 
ting an idea of the kind of work you 
should do after college; choosing a 
course of study that is suitable and in- 
teresting and important to you; get- 
ting an overview of education and 
seeing the relations among the dif- 
ferent subjects; learning how to get 
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along with other people, with both 
boys and girls, and to make friends; 
developing the best in you—so that 
you will become the best kind of per- 
son that you can be. Some of you say 
that some teachers make additional 
problems for you. There are serious 
problems of home and family rela- 
tions. Now let us get to the thing that 
you have already started to work on: 
that is, what guidance do you need to 
help you solve some of these prob- 
lems? I wonder if you could think 
back and tell us some instance of a 
person—a teacher or a counselor or 
some other adult —who really did help 
a boy or girl with one of his problems. 
Do you have any experience like that 
which you can share with us? 

RoBert: When I first went into 
high school, we did not have the sys- 
tem of guidance we have now, and I 
was thinking often then of what col- 
lege I wanted to go to, and I wanted 
to know what the requirements were, 
so I went to the Senior-class adviser 
and I followed the plan pretty closely. 
I am very glad I did because it has 
turned out to be a pretty good pro- 
gram. 

LEADER: She helped you make a 
long-term plan and, as far as you can 
see, it has worked out very well. 

PETER: I know of a child who got 
into trouble with his teacher, and he 
was put back, and the guidance teach- 
er sent a note to his mother. She came, 
and he got back in the right class and 
is getting along pretty well now. I 
don’t think she helped him directly. 
He was scared because he got put back 
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for a few weeks, so, indirectly, she 
helped him. 

LEADER: Can anyone else give us 
any examples? 

HELEN: When I was new in the 
school, I spent too much time and had 
too much fun with one girl and I lost 
opportunities of doing some of the 
things I could have done. One of the 
teachers in the school spoke to me and 
made me realize that what I was doing 
was not worth while. After that I “got 
back on the beam” and was able to re- 
capture some of the opportunities that 
I had lost. I feel that her help was 
very timely and very kind. 

LEADER: Could you give us a little 
more detail of what went on in that 
interview? What did the teacher do 
that helped you realize your mistake? 

HELEN: I realized it pretty much 
myself already, and it was her advice 
that swung me back at the final mo- 
ment. 

LEADER: I see; she just capitalized 
on your own thinking on the situation. 

PETER: In most cases, when guid- 
ance teachers are interviewing a child, 
they only scratch the surface. They 
ask you why you are bad but do not 
get down to the more basic reasons— 
the underlying reasons of why you are 
bad. 

Davi: It isn’t the guidance teacher 
that does the guidance but people in 
your own age group that help you 
solve your problems. A person helps 
you when he helps you see how it 
should be done, not in a direct way at 
all. That is what guidance should do— 
help you see the best ways out, not 
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tell you what to do. Many parents are 
very inadequate to do any guidance. 
For instance, parents are unusually 
squeamish about bringing up sex prob- 
lems, and, in many cases, they are in- 
capable of answering any questions of 
this kind. I think one of the purposes 
of the guidance counselor is to help the 
parents to help the child, because 
guidance should come from the home. 

CHARLOTTE: I think the worst things 
are the extremes, the disinterested 
parent or teacher who doesn’t care 
about the child at all and the overin- 
dulgent parent who has to find out ex- 
actly what “Junior” is doing. The 
parent and teacher should be friendly, 
but not “nosey.” They should never 
solve the problem for the child but 
help him solve his own problem. Many 
parents object to the friends that the 
child has, but, if they say he should not 
have such and such a friend, this will 
only make the child like the original 
friend better. I don’t know how the 
guidance person should go about it, 
but he should take some kind of 
middle course. 

PETER: We used to cut up quite a 
bit. I was one of them. We used to 
come in at the lunch period when no- 
body was there and start shooting 
board erasers and so on. I got into a 
lot of trouble. One of the teachers 
said I would have to calm down. She 
told me to come later to school and 
get there just before the doors closed 
or to have the fun outside. 

LEADER: How did the teacher get 
you to think that was a good idea? 

PETER: I got scared they might 
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send word home to my parents. We 
had a discussion with the teacher after 
school, and she said if they heard all 
the racket downstairs, the principal 
would come up and the whole class 
would get into trouble and it would 
give us a bad reputation. She said that 
I would be able to have more fun 
outside. 

LEADER: So she really made a num- 
ber of suggestions and appeals to you, 
and altogether they worked pretty 
well? 

PETER: The last one was: either I 
had to stop it or I would be put back! 

Joun: There was a boy in my class 
who ran around quite a bit and made 
a general nuisance of himself, so the 
guidance teacher called him in but 
could do nothing with him because he 
believed his classmates would “stick 
up” for him. So she spoke to the class, 
told her side. Then he told his side, 
and we held a class court. We decided 
to give him a cold shoulder, so to 
speak, and so far as I know, he is 
“going swell.” 

LEADER: To summarize: some of 
the ways in which adults have guided 
boys and girls are: help with long- 
term planning so that they get a sense 
of direction; hold interviews that get 
down into the real problems and do 
not just scratch the surface; offer an 
indirect kind of guidance rather than a 
direct kind. Other methods you have 
found helpful are guidance by your 
own age group; teachers’ conferences 
with parents so that they will guide 
their children better; help in thinking 
through and solving your own prob- 
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‘lems rather than just being told what 


to do. Now, let’s go to the last point, 
which is this: What kind of guidance 
do you want most from adults? How 
do you want adults to help you? 

Rosert: I should like to get a pic- 
ture of each kind of vocation, and I’d 
like to see, somehow, just what I 
would be getting into. I’d like to look 
at the different possibilities and be 
able to see just what each would be 
like. When you talk to a doctor or a 
lawyer, for example, you get a picture 
of his work in your mind before you 
make a decision. I haven’t had much 
help like that. 

CHARLOTTE: In some communities 
lawyers come together and speak with 
the students who want to take up law 
as a career; also doctors and artists, 
etc. I think that is a wonderful idea. 

Joun J.: I think the help should be 
given in the elementary school in 
choosing a vocation because many 
students go straight to academic 
school without knowing which school 
they should choose. They might be 
more skilful with their hands than 
with their heads, and they find all 
their months of school work have gone 
to waste. 

HELEN: It shouldn’t be a process of 
somebody’s telling you that being a 
doctor is like this and being a lawyer 
is like that. I think your teachers 
should be able to see gradually what 
your tendencies are. All your teachers 
together can get a pretty good picture 
of you as an individual. 

CuHaRLoTTE: I think the work of the 
guidance teacher should be to point 
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out new fields of endeavor that you 
might not have seen, to open up new 
problems, and to help you to work on 
those problems. 

Joun J.: A lot of times a child wants 
to do one thing, when his parents 
think he should be something else. 
The guidance teacher finds out what 
the child wants, but, when the child 
goes home and tells his parents, he 
gets all confused. 

LEADER: What should the teacher 
do in that case? 

Joun J.: I think the teacher should 
discuss it with the parents and see if 
she can get them on the child’s side or 
something. 

PETER: When you start to school 
you want to do a million jobs. I think 
you should have time to look into 
some of the jobs, visit some doctors, 
some coal miners, and others. We have 
the opportunity in a city to do that, 


‘but I don’t think the Board of Educa- 


tion allows it. Or you could have 
people come to speak to the class. 

Pavt S.: You go home and tell your 
mother that you want to go into music 
and art; your mother says she wants 
you to be a doctor; and your father 
wants you to be an engineer or an 
architect; and you finally end up as a 
plumber. 

Davp: I think that the only way 
that the guidance teacher can really 
help you is by acquainting herself 
with you, personally, and not with 
just your record. 

LEADER: That emphasizes the point 
that Helen made a while ago—the im- 
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portance of the teacher’s knowing you 
personally. 

PETER: I don’t see how they can 
have guidance for a class of thirty 
kids. One teacher marks you “naugh- 
ty” and another marks you “smart.” 
One teacher might be prejudiced 
against you. The teacher should have 
a small class and give guidance to that 
class while she is teaching. Each 
teacher should know you individually 
instead of just knowing your record 
card. 

Joun: In Grade VIII B, most of the 
work we did was really useless, like 
writing essays about how high schools 
were built, not what subjects you 
should take. I think there should be a 
discussion on what courses to take and 
what kind of work you like to do. 

Pavt: I think that different apti- 
tude tests should be given, and all the 
teachers that have known you during 
your school term should get to work 
to find out what things you have been 
good in and sum them up and give you 
a rough idea of what you should be 
and if you should go on to high school. 

Joun J.: I think it is not too impor- 
tant to know what kind of work you 
want to do when you enter high school 
because you change your mind so 
many times before you graduate. 

Davin: If the teacher has too many 
students to guide, she might possibly 
organize small groups and discuss the 
problems with each group. Many stu- 
dents have an insecure feeling and do 
not get along well with the group. If 
they could get together in small 
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groups, some of the problems could be 
solved that way. 

RonaALD: Our teacher once took us 
aside one by one and sort of psycho- 
analyzed us, asked us different ques- 
tions personally, and, then, when she 
was finished, she told us a few things 
about how we could change our ways. 

LEADER: You thought that was 
helpful—to have the teacher talk with 
you personally? What kind of person 
do you think a counselor should be? 

CHARLOTTE: I think, first of all, a 
guidance person has to know people 
in general. He should not have to 
refer to a case history but should know 
you, and you should feel completely 
free with him. The first thing is to 
break down the barrier between the 
teacher and students and to have an 
adjustable personality. The guidance 
person has to make you feel that you 
are the main person he is talking to. 
He has to be a good listener. 

HELEN: I feel that, above all, the 
guidance director has to be one that 
is respected both by the faculty and 
by the students. That, to me, is the 
most important thing—someone who 
is respected by the students, someone 
you would go to speak to about your 
problems. 

ROBERT: Some people think coun- 
selors should go into personal prob- 
lems. After all, the home should do 
that. Perhaps if it doesn’t, the coun- 
selors could take care of it, but they 
have a job just directing you scholas- 
tically. I think personal problems 
should be taken care of at home. 
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LeEapeER: I think that is a question 
that should be discussed. Can the 
school help you at all with your per- 
sonal problems? You mentioned a 
number of ways of finding out more 
about vocations—having people in 
the community tell you about their 
vocations, actually visiting people at 
work, having speakers come in, having 
conferences with the students in 
groups, and other ways of learning 
about vocational opportunities. Now, 
in regard to personal problems, I wish 
you would tell us whether you think 
the regular classroom teacher or home- 
room teacher or counselor could do 
anything about personal problems. 

JEAN: Only if you go to them. If the 
guidance teacher should call me in and 
ask me about personal things, I would 
take an antagonistic attitude. I think 
sometimes personal problems inter- 
fere with your school work, but it is up 
to the student to go to the teacher. 

LeapDER: You think the student 
should take the initiative? 

Jean: Well, I don’t know that the 
students are entirely willing all the 
time to take the initiative, but I think 
the counselor should not interfere ex- 
cept when the problem affects your 
school work or relations with other 
people in the school. When you have a 
lot of personal problems at home, you 
are most likely to have problems at 
school. I think that the counselor 
should look into only those that carry 
over into your school work and school 
life. 

Davi: Many boys and girls sort of 
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dislike anything that seems like prying 
into their affairs, but they may be- 
come confidential with their parents. 
That is why parents should be taught 
how to deal with children. Practically 
any difficulty at home does affect 
children’s school work. It takes up 
their time or troubles them. 

LEADER: You would recommend 
that teachers work with the parents 
and help them to help their children. 

Davi: I would not go to a teacher 
or guidance person about a personal 
problem. I think the only way the 
guidance person can help the individ- 
ual is to have the individual come to 
him very naturally, in an informal 
way, not when he sits behind a desk 
and looks at the individual’s record, 
etc. And if the guidance person were 
not connected with academic work, it 
would be much better. I don’t think a 
counselor can help you with your per- 
sonal problems because they are tied 
up with your emotional problems. 
Help should come from people who 
know you best, like your family— 
people who love you. 

CHARLOTTE: You are sort of scared 
to tell anyone in school about your 
home problems. Your mother and fa- 
ther should know what is best for you. 
They should take up the problem with 
the counselor. I would be all confused 
if a teacher or counselor asked me 
about them. I wouldn’t know what to 
say. I would be scared. It would be 
better for your parents to take the 
matter up instead of you. 

Davin: In most cases, the parents 
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spoil the child. Children think the 
parents’ only obligation should be to 
them. In order for the teacher-coun- 
selor effectively to guide him and also 
for his parents to guide him, he has to 
understand himself, he has to be more 
mature, to understand why his par- 
ents are doing what they are doing. 
He has to know himself pretty well 
and know what the guidance teacher 
and his parents are trying to do for 
him. 

LEADER: You have brought up very 
interesting points of view in regard to 
personal problems. Would you agree 
that if you have a personal problem 
and have a good relation with the 
teacher-counselor, you might go to 
him with that problem? You have 
said that academic problems often 
grow out of personal problems and 
that probably one of the most effective 
ways of handling them is, as David 
said, to take them up casually with the 
person with whom you have a good 
relation, as they arise. You think also 
that some of these problems may be 
dealt with better by the parent and 
teacher than with the boy or girl di- 
rectly. 


SUMMARY OF DISCUSSION 


In this discussion, high-school boys 
and girls spoke frankly about their 
need for guidance. They responded to 
the leader’s initial appeal to help the 
teachers and administrators present 
to improve the guidance work they 
were doing. As the pupils were eager 
to talk, the leader was relatively non- 
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directive, merely suggesting three 
general areas for discussion, accepting 
their points of view without criticism, 
and summarizing the points from time 
to time. 

The participants recognized that 
pupils have problems. They want to 
be sure that they have chosen the 
right course, and some, like Helen, 
realize that helping students to make 
educational plans requires an intimate 
understanding of each individual. 
Some are much more concerned about 
vocations than others. Those pupils 
who intend to go to work soon thought 
that vocations should be studied in the 
elementary school. Others thought 
that it was futile to choose a vocation 
even in high school, except as the gen- 
eral vocational field determines fur- 
ther educational plans. With respect 
to personal problems, some want help 
in boy-girl relationships, friendships 
with girls, and family relations. They 


said that students should take the 
initiative in getting help on these 
problems. All agreed that the coun- 
selor should not probe or pry into 
their personal affairs. 

Out of their experience, these pupils 
derived fundamental principles of 
guidance. They emphasized the im- 
portance of parents’ guidance, of per- 
sonal relations with the teacher, and 


of a continuous growth in the under-, 


standing of each pupil by the teacher- 
counselor and by the pupil himself. In 
discussing the counseling process, they 
emphasized the listening attitude on 
the part of the counselor, and they 
recognized that much important guid- 
ance takes place through groups and 
through casual environmental influ- 
ences. These are the newer emphases 


in guidance which experienced workers 
in the field are now trying to put into 
practice. 
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CAN HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS LEARN 
TO READ LATIN? 


MARK E. HUTCHINSON 
Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa 


HETHER high-school pupils can 

learn to read Latin is certainly 
the “‘sixty-four-dollar question” for 
teachers of Latin. Of course, the honest 
answer is that most of our pupils do 
not learn to read Latin, although I am 
not convinced that they cannot learn 
to do so under favorable conditions. 
Furthermore, I am becoming more 
and more convinced that the teaching 
of foreign languages has suffered, and 
is suffering, from a bad case of “‘slo- 
ganitis.” As an old reading-methodist, 
I feel justified in “backsliding” from 
time to time, and, conversely, I reserve 
the right of being reconverted at any 
time I so desire. Just now, the aural- 
oral enthusiasts are solving the prob- 
lems of teaching language with all the 
zeal of the real convert. 

As I have said elsewhere: 

One feels sometimes that a new system of 
dating has arisen in the field of foreign-lan- 
guage teaching by which, in this age of 
cabalistic letters, time might be divided 
into two great eras—one called A (ante) 
A.S.T.P. and the other P (post) A.S.T.P., 
or, as some of the more fervent linguists 
might prefer, the Period of the Inarticulates 
and the Period of Articulates.* 


Mark E. Hutchinson, “What Can Latin 
Teachers Learn from the A.S.T.P.?” Classical 
Bulletin, XXIII (October, 1946), 1. 


Doubtless, we should do a better job 
than we usually do in bringing about a 
fair reading ability of Latin in our 
pupils. In my opinion, there are at 
least four obstacles in the way of suc- 
cessfully teaching most of our high- 
school students of Latin actually to 
read the language. In the following 
discussion, I am assuming that, if our 
pupils intelligently read Latin of 
worth-while content, they will attain 
the other two main aims of classical 
education, namely, increased knowl- 
edge of English and considerable ap- 
preciation of the modern world’s debt 
to Greece and Rome, provided, of 
course, that we teach with these objec- 
tives in mind and do not take for 
granted that, if a student is exposed to 
Latin, he will automatically become 
more proficient in his English and 
more aware of classical culture. 


CONTENT 


In the first place, we must have 
easy reading material which interests 
the student and which does not strike 
him as silly. To speak frankly, much of 
the reading material in many first- 
year textbooks does not challenge 
either the student’s curiosity or his 
thinking. While Walter Kaulfers in 
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his recent book, Modern Languages 
for Modern Schools, has modern lan- 
guages in mind, much of what he says 
in the following quotation is true of 
the reading material presented to 
Latin students: 

The poverty and sterility of the thought 
content of the materials commonly used for 
practice in reading . . . . in conventional ele- 
mentary and intermediate courses have been 
responsible in many cases for an apathetic 
attitude on the part of secondary-school 
students toward foreign-language study. 
.... To read and discuss material far be- 
low the intellectual and social maturity of 
the learner may be amusing at times, or 
serve as a relief from formal exercises, but 
in the long run it is more boring than educa- 
tive, more satiating than stirnulating.? 

As Kaulfers says again in his 
book: “‘The importance of worth- 
while thoug’< content in the way of 
informat’ m or ideas cannot be over- 
emphayZzed in language-teaching.” 
Duri%z the last semester, I have been 
teaching a class in first-year Greek, 
and I was fortunate enough to choose 
a beginner’s book which from almost 
the very first has reading material 
which means something and which the 
student can respect. To be sure, I 
teach in a college, but the average of 
intelligence in my class is no higher 
than in the ordinary high-school 
Latin class. High-school pupils want 
to read worth-while material as much 
as do college boys and girls. My class 
found that the Greek was hard, but 
the students were interested not only 

2 Walter Vincent Kaulfers, Modern Languages 


for Modern Schools, p. 4. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1942. 


3 Ibid., p. 71. 


in their Greek but in the thought ex- 
pressed by the Greek. Incidentally, 
two or three. members of the class had 
never studied a foreign language before 
they tackled Greek. I confess that I 
am still hunting for a first-year Latin 
book which is equally challenging in 
this respect. Professor H. R. Huse in 
his recent book, Reading and Speaking 
Foreign Languages, may. exaggerate a 
little, but I believe that he is making 
an important point when he says: 

In language study, the textbook is, or 
should be, everything. If this is true, method- 
ology concerns principally writers of texts. 
No teacher can hope by purely extemporane- 
ous improvisations to think up better illus- 
trations or examples than he or she could 
deliberately work out. The textbook should 
be a tool not likely to be improved by casual 
efforts. When prepared properly it should 
be treated “with the same respectful non- 
interference we accord to the magnetos of 
our motor cars.’’4 


WORD LISTS 


A second obstacle in the way of suc- 
cessful reading of Latin in the high- 
school classroom is the rather vague 
idea as to what “réading knowledge” 
of Latin means. Someone may say, 
“reading knowledge” simply means 
the ability to read Latin. This defini- 
tion certainly sounds plausible, but it 
is not quite that simple. As Huse says: 

Although part of the hostility toward lan- 
guage study is due to a desire to avoid any 
discipline that is rigorous, steady, and cumu- 
lative, a still greater part is a result of the 
confusions in aims and the inefficiency of 
the instruction The dislike of lan- 

4H. R. Huse, Reading and Speaking Foreign 
Languages, p. 95. Chapel Hill, North Carolina: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1945. 
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guage study as administered at present is no 
argument against its real value under favor- 
able conditions. It is merely a symptom 
that something may be wrong somewhere.5 


Perhaps teachers of modern lan- 
guages have a greater problem in this 
respect than do Latin teachers, but I 
have a strong “hunch” that many 
Latin teachers are trying to drive 
three or four horses, each going in a 
different direction, and that, instead 
of going forward, they are going 
around in circles. We all heartily sub- 
scribe to the reading aim, but we fight 
the battle of the “reading method,” 
the “oral-aural’”’ method, the Cleve- 
land method,” or what not. Therefore, 
our poor pupils soon become as con- 
fused as we are. We have not “got 
down to brass tacks” on this reading 
“business.” “Reading knowledge” of 
a language has no precise meaning. 
We are told that Goethe at eighty 
years of age stated that he had been 
trying to learn to read German for 
eighty years and was still not satisfied 
with his progress. As Huse points out: 

Graduate schools and various depart- 
ments specify frequently, in a kind of de- 
spair, “a reading knowledge of French and 
German,” hoping, apparently, that someone 
(not themselves) will understand approxi- 
mately what they mean. Whether a student 
is found to have this vague ability or not 


depends at present partly on the tempera- 
ment or digestion of the examiner.® 


I think Huse is on the right track 
when he suggests that we make great- 
er use of our frequency lists in defining 
“reading knowledge.” If our word 
lists are too narrow in range of authors 


5 [bid., p. 33. 6 Thid., p. 40. 
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examined, we should construct more 
adequate lists. However, I have a 
feeling that our word counts are quite 
satisfactory but that the use of them 
leaves much to be desired. A number 
of years ago I had occasion to examine 
14 first-year Latin books, and I found 
that of the 500 words recommended for 
the first year by the College Entrance 
Examination Board, only 239 were 
common to all of them: 

It seems to me that, if our frequency 
counts in vocabulary and syntax are valid, 


our first-year books should show a closer 
agreement in vocabulary Although I 


have not examined them, I will wager that 
our second-year books would show as wide a 
divergence in vocabulary as did the first- 
year books.’ 


This wide divergence in vocabulary 
still persists in our elementary text- 


books, I am certain. Until the vocabu- 
lary presented to our students shows 
more uniformity, it will be difficult 
“to get down to brass tacks” in this 
matter of “‘reading knowledge.” If and 
when there is a more uniform choice of 
words in our textbooks, we might fol- 
low Huse’s suggestion and recognize 
that “reading knowledge” is variable 
but might be fixed in any given case 
by a number which would indicate a 
point in the scale where John Jones 
could recognize in context the first 
five hundred words, the second five 
hundred words, etc., in a frequency 
list. There are, of course, other re- 
quirements for successful reading be- 

7 Mark E. Hutchinson, “Some Needed Re- 


search in the Teaching of Latin,” Classical 
Journal, XXIX (February, 1934), 344-45. 


8H. R. Huse, op. cit., p. 40. 
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sides vocabulary knowledge, but the 
vocabulary hurdle is the most impor- 
tant one. I believe a plan, such as the 
one just described, would be a big step 
in actually defining “reading knowl- 
edge.”’ Unless we have a “yardstick,” 
every teacher, or at least every text- 
book, will quite likely be out of step 
with his neighbor, and, therefore, the 
aim of ‘reading Latin’ will continue 
to be a vague, and generally not at- 
tained, goal. I would like to insert a 
word of caution at this point. I have 
found in two different studies that 
frequency of occurrence is no sure de- 
terminant of the difficulty of a Latin 
word, form, or construction.’ For ex- 
ample, in a recognition vocabulary 
test given to a Cicero class on eighty- 
three different words, os (which occurs 
eighty-three times in Cicero) was 
missed by over go per cent of the stu- 
dents, while tango (which occurs only 
once in Cicero) was known by all the 
students. As a corollary to frequency 
lists, therefore, we should construct 
difficulty lists for words, forms, and 
constructions as shown by actual 
errors of students on objective tests. 


VOCABULARY DENSITY 


A third hurdle which we must sur- 
mount in our effort to produce “read- 
ing knowledge” in our students is our 


9a) Mark E. Hutchinson, “The Difficulty 
of Latin Words, Forms, and Constructions of 
Varying Degrees of Frequency in High School 
Latin,” Classical Weekly, XXVIII (December 3, 
1934), 57-62. 

b) Mark E. Hutchinson, “The Correlation 
between the Difficulty of Latin Constructions 
and Their Frequency in High School Latin,” 
Classical Journal, XXIV (March, 1929), 412-20. 
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failure to watch the vocabulary den- 
sity of the reading maierial. I am firm- 
ly convinced that much of our so- 
called “easy’’ reading material is not so 
much easy as inane. New words come 
too frequently without sufficient repe- 
tition, and, when the pupil finally de- 
ciphers the passage, he has read noth- 
ing worth while in form or content. 
Kaulfers rightly maintains: 

It is quite possible, however, to devise 
reading matter for use at the elementary 
level, which, without violating correct 
usage, permits of reading, in the psychologi- 
cal sense, without too many distractions 
from the current of thought. Such “made 
material” is just as appropriate in the ele- 
mentary states of learning a language skill 
as simple “made” melodies are appropriate 
for beginning students of piano, violin, or 
voice. Moreover, this material need not be 
infantile in content. It can just as easily be 
reading matter that is informative but 
simple in vocabulary and structure.*° 


The fact remains, however, that not 
much easy Latin reading of this type 
is being devised. So far as I know, 
there has never been a scientific exam- 
ination of the vocabulary density of 
the reading material in our first- and 
second-year books. As a rule, I have 
found the vocabulary density much 
too high for the students really to read 
and enjoy the material. Carr found 
that Nutting’s Ad Alpes had a vocab- 
ulary density of 1:16 and a vocabu- 
lary burden of 1:24," and the density 
of the classical authors without simpli- 


toWalter Vincent Kaulfers, op. cit., pp. 
II0-II. 

™ W. L. Carr, “Vocabulary Density in High 
School Latin,” Classical Journal, XXTX (Febru- 
ary, 1934), 333- 
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fication is, of course, much higher. I 
realize that it is no easy task to con- 
struct reading material with both low 
vocabulary density and interesting 
content, but it must be done. It seems 
to me that medieval Latin would offer 
much worth-while material for simpli- 
fied reading, as would also some of the 
plays of Plautus and Terence and the 
letters and philosophical works of 
Cicero. It might be necessary to sup- 
ply the meaning of some of the rarely 
occurring words, but this would be no 
crime. Much worth-while work has 
been done in cutting down the vocabu- 
lary burden of French classics without 
destroying their literary value and in- 
teresting content. In my opinion, the 
same thing can be done in Latin. 


LINGUISTIC EXERCISES 


I have left to the last perhaps the 
most difficult hindrance to the suc- 
cessful reading of Latin in elementary 
classes. That is, to quote Kaulfers 
again: “Use of reading materials as 
linguistic exercises for pronunciation, 
translation, vocabulary building, and 
composition per se, in such a way as to 
eclipse the content value of the story, 
play, or book.” You may have read 
of the Spanish novelist Palacio Valdés 
who on his honeymoon in Paris al- 
lowed his wife to do all the conversa- 
tion in French because his foreign- 
language work had consisted of such 
questions and answers as: ‘‘Have you 
seen my sister’s cheese? No, I have 
seen the cook’s carving knife. Have 
you the maiden’s book? No, I have the 


12 Walter Vincent Kaulfers, op. cit., p. 129. 
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lawyer’s underwear.” It is my thesis 
that, if our reading objective is pri- 
mary, everything we do, or our stu- 
dents do, must prove its value for 
this objective. There is little doubt in 
my mind that we are burdening our 
elementary students with many ac- 
tivities that may be of value in them- 
selves but which do not materially aid 
in bringing about a reading knowl- 
edge. 

I will take time in this paper only 
to ask whether we are not requiring 
the learning of too large a mass of 
forms and constructions in our ele- 
mentary classes. It seems to me that 
the findings of Paul Diederich and 
W. H. Strain have not received suffi- 
cient consideration by teachers of 
Latin. Let me quote from Diederich’s 
study: “At the time of the writer’s 
participation in this devastating in- 
quiry six years ago, the average num- 
ber of inflected forms to be memorized 


in eighteen of the most popular first- 


year Latin textbooks was 1,572. The 
range was from 780 to 2,800.3 In 
order to find out which were the most 
important endings in Latin (at least 
from the viewpoint of frequent occur- 
rences), Diederich selected a thousand 
running words from each of 10 classi- 
cal authors and classified them accord- 
ing to their endings. Here is what he 
discovered: 18 “common” endings, 
66.5 per cent; indeclinables, 23.4 per 
cent; 22 “‘rare” endings, 6.8 per cent; 


13 Paul Bernard Diederich, The Frequency of 
Latin Words and Their Endings, p. 21. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press (litho- 
printed), 1939. 
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24 irregular pronoun forms, 2.6 per 
cent; and all other endings, .7 per cent. 
According to Diederich, these endings - 
have been checked and rechecked with 
words selected at random, with ap- 
proximately the same results. When 
these 18 common endings, plus the in- 
declinables, comprise 89.9 per cent of 
the total number of endings, one won- 
ders if the 2,800 endings required to be 
learned in one of the books examined 
are not somewhat too many. 

Strain examined the inflectional 
endings in 22,546 words found in 
Caesar, Cicero, Virgil, Ovid, Livy, and 
Nepos.** In my opinion, his most 
striking discovery was that 12 verb 
forms accounted for 70 per cent of the 
verb forms examined. These forms 
were the third person, active, singular 
and plural of the present, imperfect, 
perfect, and pluperfect indicative 
tenses; the present infinitive, active 
and passive; and the present and per- 
fect participles. 

I do not know the answer to these 
findings, but I am sure that it would be 
more sensible to teach a recognition 
mastery of a few forms, rather than to 
attempt to teach a recall knowledge of 
a great mass of forms, many of which 
the student will meet only two or 
three times in the course of his read- 
ing. Many of these forms that occur 
only rarely should be treated as vo- 
cabulary, and their meanings should 
be supplied when they are met in the 
reading. 


™4 William H. Strain, ““A Frequency Study of 
Latin Inflections,” Education, LIX (December, 
938), 206-12. 
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CONCLUSION 


To summarize, I have attempted to 
show that it is idle to maintain that 
students in elementary high-school 
Latin will be able to read Latin until 
we remove, or at least partially re- 
move, four obstacles which are block- 
ing the accomplishment of this worthy 
aim. After these hurdles have been re- 
moved, or even lowered, our pupils 
will be more likely to read Latin and 
enjoy it because the following condi- 
tions will have been met, so far as hu- 
man frailty will allow. First, the con- 
tent of the reading material will inter- 
est the pupils and will not be silly and 
inane. Second, the reading material 
will have been carefully graded ac- 
cording to frequency and difficulty of 
vocabulary, and there will be a much 
greater uniformity of vocabulary in 
the reading material. It is hoped that 
thus we will be able to differentiate 
scientifically between the various de- 
grees of “‘reading knowledge.” Third, 
all elementary Latin reading material 
will have low vocabulary density and 
vocabulary burden. Fourth, Latin 
material will be used for reading and 
not as linguistic exercises in vocabu- 
lary, pronunciation, translation, com- 
position, e¢ al. Every form and con- 
struction introduced will be taught 
from the point of view of its value for 
attaining the reading objective. Per- 
haps we should not seriously attempt 
to teach our students in elementary 
Latin to gain a “reading knowledge” 
of Latin, but, if we wish them to attain 
some degree of reading skill, we must 
cut all extraneous activities tothe bone. 
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READING TECHNIQUES IN HIGH SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE 


WORTH J. OSBURN 
University of Washington 


HERE are many teachers in both 

high school and college who will 
give scant attention, or even entirely 
ignore, any discussion of the teaching 
of reading on levels above the ele- 
mentary school. To anyone who will 
take enough trouble to do more than 
theorize about the matter, another 
side to the question will appear. He 
will find college students who cannot 
read faster than 150 words a minute. 
He will find others who can read rapid- 
ly enough but who either cannot inter- 
pret or cannot remember what they 
read. He will find further that, with 
only a little assistance, each of these 
defects tends to disappear. The pur- 
pose of this discussion is to present 
some of the techniques which are used 
at the University of Washington to at- 
tain these ends. 

The Reading Clinic at the Univer- 
sity of Washington has been running 
regularly since 1936. Previous to that 
time several classes had been held in 
which means of improving reading 
ability had been described and several 
mimeographed “‘helps”’ had been pro- 
vided. Since 1936, however, provisions 
for more definite help have been made. 
At first the work was carried on with 
individuals only, but within a few 


* 


years it was necessary to attempt 
clinical activities with groups. 

Four classes, each of which meets 
once a week, are conducted. Attend- 
ance is optional. As soon as a new sec- 
tion begins, the major task is the re- 
building of morale; for the students 
who enrol are all more or less without 
hope. Year after year they have attend- 
ed classes in which other students have 
passed them by and in which success 
has come only with tremendous effort. 
From the disgusted looks on the faces 
of their parents and teachers and from 
the more outspoken behavior of their 
schoolmates, they have been led to be- 
lieve that they are “dumb.”’ Little or 
nothing can be done until this feeling 
of defeat has been at least partially re- 
moved. The first meeting of the sec- 
tion is, therefore, concerned primarily 
with reports of how previous members 
of the sections have improved. 

The next step in the procedure is to 
encourage each student to diagnose 
his own needs. If a student finds that 
he is extremely weak in reading, he is 
advised to consult an assistant for fur- 
ther diagnosis and more individual 
treatment. All students are furnished 
with means by which they can im- 
prove themselves. Most of them are 
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able to take care of their own needs 
through the guidance and practice 
that they receive during the hour 
spent in class each week. 


THE SLOW READER 


Slow reading is the result of im- 
proper phrasing. Our slowest readers 
are unable to phrase at all. They are 
word-by-word readers and always 
have been. No doubt their trouble be- 
gan with a primary teacher who was 
willing to accept word-calling for read- 
ing. At the second meeting of the sec- 
tion our aim is to make each slow 
reader in a large group conscious of 
his predicament, to show him why he 
is as he is, and to give him an idea of 
what he can do about it. Each student 
is given a paragraph similar to the fol- 
lowing excerpt from Whipple’s High 
School and College Reading Test: 

I 2 
The night was cloudy, / and a drizzling 


3 
rain, / which fell without intermission, / 


4 5 

added to the obscurity. / Steadily, / and as 
6 7 

noiselessly as possible, / the Spaniards held 

8 

their way / along the main street / which 
9 10 

had so lately resounded / to the tumult of 

II 
battle. / All was now hushed in silence; / 
12 
they were only reminded of the past / 
13 14 
by the occasional presence / of some solitary 
15 16 
corpse, / or a dark heap / of slain, / which 
17 18 
too plainly told / where the strife had been 


19 20 
hottest. / As they passed / along the lanes and 
21 22 
alleys / which opened / into the great street, / 
23 24 
they easily fancied / that they discerned 
25 
shadowy forms / of their foe / lurking 
26 27 
in ambush, / ready to spring upon them. / 
28 29 
But it was only fancy; / the city slept un- 
30 
disturbed / even by the prolonged echoes / 
31 32 
of the tramp / of the horses, / and the 
33 34 
hoarse rumbling / of the artillery / and 
35 36 37 
baggage trains. / At length, / a lighter 
38 
space / beyond the dusky line of buildings / 
39 40 
showed the van of the army / that it was 
41 
emerging / on the open causeway. / They 
42 
might well have congratulated themselves / 
43 44 
on having thus escaped / the dangers of an 
45 46 
assault / in the city itself, / and that a brief 
47 48 
time / would place them / in comparative 
49 
safety / on the opposite shore. / 
49 phrases 200 words 
(By permission of Public School Publishing 
Company.) 


The papers are passed out face 
down. The students are given direc- 
tions to read at their usual rate. They 
are told that a metronome will tick 
seconds but they are to pay no at- 
tention to the taps until they have fin- 
ished reading. Then they are to count 
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the taps if the metronome is still going 
or mark where they are reading when 
the metronome stops. The metronome 
is allowed to tick 49 times, once for 
each phrase in the paragraph. Then 
time is called. In no case is any atten- 
tion called to the slowest reader in the 
group. To do so would be to embarrass 
him so that he would not return to 
class. The most rapid reader, however, 
is located. Of course he is the one who 
has counted most. Each person who 
counted is to subtract what he count- 
ed from 49. That will tell him how 
long it took him to read the 200 words. 
A person who finished reading just as 
the metronome stopped has read at 
the rate of 240 words a minute. A per- 
son who has counted 25 has read at 
the rate of 480 words a minute. The 
students who did not count at all are 
advised to consult the assistant for 
special training and are also encour- 
aged to continue attendance at class. 
Only one paragraph can be given here 
as a sample. About two dozen more in- 
volving different content and different 
amounts of difficulty are needed. 

The next step is to convince the 
slow reader of the reason for his slow- 
ness. Attention is called to the phrase 
or thought units as indicated in the 
paragraph. The student is told that 
under no circumstances is he to hesitate 
between the limits of a phrase. The 
group is then asked to read the para- 
graph aloud in concert with a pause at 
each phrase-ending. Each reader is to 
wait at the end of each phrase for the 
signal (tap) at which all ‘speak the 
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next phrase, stop, and wait until they 
hear the next signal. 

During this experience each student 
who failed to finish during the first 
reading will catch himself hesitating 
or getting bogged down between 
phrase-endings, which explains why 
he must see the assistant. To those 
students who hesitate only rarely the 
suggestion is made that they practiee 
at home, simply by finding an easy 
paragraph, marking the thought units, 
and waiting at each phrase-ending 
until they are sure that they can go all 
the way through the next phrase. One 
of the most important things to stress 
is the need for avoiding all haste at the 
beginning. It is desirable to point out 
that no one learns speed by starting 
fast. 

Somewhere in the process someone 
usually raises the question, What 
about the thought of the paragraph? 
What is the use of learning to read 
rapidly if one cannot remember what 
has been read? The answer is: (1) When 
you have learned to read by thought 
units (phrases) you remember most of 
what you read without further atten- 
tion to the matter. (2) No one can do 
well at practicing two things at once. 
(3) Techniques for improving compre- 
hension are to be presented later. The 
relative value of learning phrasing 
with meaningful material and with 
nonsense material is unsettled. We 
have tried both, and the differences are 
not significant as yet. 

A word about the numbering of the 
phrases in the paragraph. The num- 
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bers are convenient for reference. 
Also, it is necessary to call attention 
to the variable length of phrases. 
Phrase 5, for example, contains only 
one word. Such phrases are by no 
means rare, and they are often impor- 
tant. On the other hand, a phrase like 
Number 42, for example, may contain 
a number of difficult words. Some 
phrases, such as Number 24, occupy 
parts of two lines, which increases 
their difficulty. Finally, the numbers 
are convenient for students who do 
not finish the paragraph. 

When a student stumbles over a 
phrase, there is always a reason. The 
most common reasons are inability to 
syllabicate words and encountering 
unknown words. Undoubtedly our 
elementary schools are paying too little 
attention to syllabication and vocab- 
ulary. At the University of Washing- 
ton there are students in every section 
who need help in these two important 
matters. In syllabication it is neces- 
sary to review the rules that apply. 
We give special attention to scientific 
and mythological terms. Groups of 
these words are shown on a screen by 
means of a Balopticon, and the group 
practices pronunciation. It is pointed 
out that a student cannot make a good 
grade or even ask an intelligent ques- 
tion about something, the name of 
which he cannot pronounce. Interrup- 
tions in rate of reading due to lack of 
vocabulary are even more serious. Our 
techniques with reference to vocabu- 
lary are presented later. 


THE READER WHO FAILS TO 
COMPREHEND 


We may talk all we please about the 
aims of higher education, but to the 
student in college the aim is to pass 
his examinations with as high a mark 
as possible. There are several reasons 
why students fail to get creditable 
marks. Some students, as we have 
seen, read so slowly that they literally 
have not time to read over even once 
what is required of them. Some read 
well enough, understand reasonably 
well, but simply forget what they have 
read. Some read without understand- 
ing. Possibly some belong to that 
hopeless class which many college pro- 
fessors label as “‘just not college mate- 
rial.” Among these four groups we are 
interested just now in the students 
who read but do not comprehend. The 
usual advice given to them is to read 
it over again—all of it—and to con- 
tinue to do so until they know what it 
is about. 

This advice seems to be of the poor- 
est sort because the roots of the stu- 
dent’s trouble go down to the very be- 
ginning of human understanding. For 
some strange reason, primitive people 
have sought to explain the world in 
terms of what it is made of. The Greeks, 
for example, have conditioned the 
very structure of our language by tell- 
ing us that the world and all things 
in it are made of atoms and entities. 
For dynamic structural concepts, such 
as growth, time, and velocity, they 
had little inkling and no explanation. 
Since the world is made of atoms and 
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entities only, all that anyone needs to 
do is to be able to say (predicate) all 
there is to be said about each atom 
and entity, one after the other. Then 
he would know all that there is to be 
known. The Greeks and other primi- 
tive people proceeded to do just that 
thing. They went about looking for 
atoms and entities and made observa- 
tions concerning each of them. They 
recorded their observations later in 
convenient form. There always had to 
be a subject and a predicate and some- 
times an object, each of which later 
came to have modifiers. The entire in- 
terest of primitive man was centered 
in the content of language. He simply 
overlooked the structure it ought to 
have if it is to be used as a satisfactory 
instrument for portraying the truth of 
the world and universe in which we 
live. The important aspect that prim- 
itive man overlooked is, of course, 
structure. Structure depends upon re- 
lations, and no relation could emerge 
as long as men examined atoms and 
entities one at a time. However, the 
world has always been full of rela- 
tions, and some of them crept uncon- 
sciously into the language of primitive 
man. These relations were identity, 
equality, and additivity. Along with 
predication, they constitute most of 
the language of the common man even 
unto this day. 

The relationship of this concept of 
language to reading for understanding 
in high school and college may not at 
once be apparent. Nevertheless, we 
must remember that our students 
have had practice in the subject-pred- 
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icate language from childhood. When 
they went to school they found their 
readers written in the same language. 
The subject-predicate language is the 
language of description and narration. 
Obviously a child’s reading should be- 
gin with the type of language with 
which he is most familiar. Publishers 
and authors of reading textbooks want 
their books to be teachable, easy to 
learn; consequently the understanding 
of relationships gets left out of read- 
ing. The child meets some of them in 
arithmetic, and the resulting havoc is 
well known. There seems to be a gen- 
eral tendency just now to give up a 
genuine understanding of arithmetic 
as hopeless. What is left of formal 
grammar relates only to the subject- 
predicate aspects of language. 

So it goes, until the student gets 
into secondary and higher education. 
Then he meets a language of another 
kind—or, more accurately, an effort 
to express relationships by means of a 
language which is inadequate at best. 
To make matters worse, it is just at 
this time that instruction in reading 
ends. The student is left to flounder 
along as best he can. The more “‘intel- 
ligent,” or possibly the more lucky, 
students catch on somehow, but many 
do not. They are the ones who do not 
understand what they read. Because 
they are unable to grasp and to iden- 
tify the new relations that exist in 
what they study, they are unable to 
evaluate what they read. To them all 
words are of equal importance. They 
try to memorize everything verbally, 
as one does in a description or narra- 
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tion. Nothing stands out above any- 
thing else. College and high-school 
teachers vaguely sense the condition 
of these students and, not knowing 
what to do about it, solve their prob- 
lem by labeling the students as “not 
college or high-school material.”’ Our 
task here, however, is to find out what 
can be done for these students. 

For the moment, we shall assume 
that it is possible to teach reading for 
interpretation and evaluation to stu- 
dents who, for some reason, have been 
unable to learn that art for them- 
selves. Our main purpose is concerned 
with the techniques that are needed. 
First of all, it is necessary to list some 
of the more important relations that 
have been left out. Some of them can 
be included in single sentences while 
others require one or more paragraphs. 


NON-SUBJECT-PREDICATE RELATIONS 
AS FOUND IN SENTENCES 


1. X is part of Y. (A leaf is part of a 
tree.) 

2. X is larger than Y. (A mountain is larg- 
er than a hill.) 

3. X comes after Y. (Tuesday comes after 
Monday.) 

4. X is a function of Y. (Cleaning is a 
function of water.) 

5. X is the opposite of Y. (Hot is the 
opposite of cold.) 

6. X implies Y. (Shoes imply feet.) 


The symbols X and Y are used to 
indicate that each relation applies to 
an entire class. Indeed, by changing 
larger in Number 2 to some other ad- 
jective or adverb, a large number of 
classes may be included. In this list 
only Number 5 is symmetrical. While 


the rest are asymmetrical, their re- 
verse forms exist and are likely to oc- 
cur in the student’s reading. The re- 
verse forms are: 


. Y includes X as a class. 
. Y is smaller than X. 

. Y comes before X. 

. Y plays a part in X. 

. Y is the opposite of X. 
. Y is an implicate of X. 


NON-SUBJECT-PREDICATE RELATIONS 
AS FOUND IN PARAGRAPHS 


Traditionally the function of the 
elementary school is to acquaint its 
pupils with facts; the function of sec- 
ondary education is to teach students 
to think with expert thinkers; and the 
function of higher education is to cul- 
tivate creative thinking and research. 
Secondary education still follows the 
traditional pattern. Its function is to 
reveal to the student through his ref- 
erence and textbooks the thoughts of 
expert thinkers. If we are to assist the 
student in mastering this thought, we 
must know something about how ex- 
perts think. The types of thinking 
which follow were obtained by listing 
the central thoughts of paragraphs in 
school textbooks. This work has been 
carried on at intervals during the past 
ten years. The list is by no means 
complete, but it represents a good 
start. In the first place, it should be 
mentioned that the experts still use 
the subject-predicate language to a 
large extent. Much of what they have 
to say is couched in terms of descrip- 
tion and narration. In addition to 
that, the following types occur with 
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more or less frequency and with 
varied amounts of overlapping: 


1. Cause effect (What were the results of 
the First World War?) 

2. Effect cause (What were the causes of 
the First World War?) 

3. Comparison (Compare the ancient 
Greeks with the ancient Persians.) 

4. Manner (How does the voice of the 
broadcaster come to us over the radio?) 

5. Definition (What is osmosis?) 

6. Generalization (Includes all rules, for- 
mulas, theories, principles, etc.) 

7. Classification (Classify the chemical 
elements.) 

8. Function (What parts do heredity and 
environment play in education?) 

9. Illustration 

a) (Give an example of taxation without 
representation. Includes all pictorial illus- 
trations.) 

b) (Explain the meaning of a given para- 
ble or allegory.) 

10. Advantages, disadvantages, and limi- 
tations (What are the advantages, disad- 
vantages, and limitations of final examina- 
tions? Includes all arguments and criticism.) 

11. Hypothesis (What would happen if 
the force of gravity were reduced one-half?) 

12. Quantitative (Includes all written 
problems in arithmetic, algebra, and other 
branches of mathematics.) 

13. Condition (Under what circumstances 
is corporal punishment justifiable?) 

14. Trend 

a) (What is the present trend in the dis- 
tribution of wealth?) 

b) (Trace the growth of centralization in 
government.) 

15. Evidence 

a) (Cite the evidence that the earth is 
round.) a 

b) (Includes proof of geometrical and 
other propositions.) 

¢) (Includes proof of crime.) 

16. Interpretation (What is the signifi- 
cance of the Monroe Doctrine?) 

17. Inference (Snow is falling on an apple 
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tree that is in bloom. What time of the year 
do you think it is? ) 

18. Contingency (Upon what does speed 
in reading depend?) 

19. Correlation (What is the correlation 
between income and expenditures?) 

20. Origin (How did the idea of balance 
of power among nations originate?) 


The first task in dealing with stu- 
dents who read without satisfactory 
understanding is to make them con- 
scious of all these non-subject-predi- 
cate relations. They must understand 
that, as-they read, some words and 
sentences should stand out as more 
important than others. A good way to 
introduce the matter is to present on 
the screen a paragraph in which all 
but the key words have been omitted. 
Here the student finds that he can 
read a paragraph in which half the 
words are missing. To clinch the mat- 
ter the same paragraph may be pre- 
sented with the key words left out. 
The student is easily convinced that 
only about half the words that he 
must read are worthy of much at- 
tention. 

The student has to be taught to 
recognize the several types of thinking 
as they occur in the paragraphs of the 
author, and he must also be able to 
recognize each of the types in question 
form as they appear in examinations. 
The first of these abilities by no means 
implies the second, as we learned from 
a number of students who came away 
their examinations saying, 
“‘What was the matter with me? I 
knew the answer to that question, 
and, even then, I missed it.”” Many 
teachers like to complicate matters by 
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asking questions in as many different 
forms as possible. Many are even 
guilty of asking questions which are 
vague, such as questions beginning 
with “discuss” or “explain.” Such 
questions are hardly fair, unless the 
teacher explains the meaning of his 
directions. In the absence of an ex- 
planation, the best approach for the 
student is to assume that the instruc- 
tor wishes him to pick out the type of 
thinking that is best suited to the 
topic. 

The students are also advised to be 
prepared for questions in reverse 
form. Thus under Number 1, the 
teacher may ask for either the causes 
or the results. Under Number 5, the 
teacher may give the definition and 
ask the student to supply the missing 
word. Under Number 8, he may ask 
for what something is used: Under 
Number 14, he might call for a graph. 

Along with these warnings, each 
student is furnished with a list of the 
more important non-subject-predi- 
cate relations. He is advised to keep 
them at hand as he studies, to get well 
acquainted with them, to learn to 
know them, and to memorize them as 
soon as possible. His next task is to 
identify them as they occur. Since 
most of them occur as_ central 
thoughts of a paragraph, the student 
must be helped to pick out central 
thoughts. Some authors are kind 
enough to place their central thoughts 
in the opening sentence of each para- 
graph. Others give their central 
thoughts in insets. Call attention to 
such devices of the authors. Do not 


expect the students to catch on to 
these expedients without help, for 
many of them will not. 

When the authors are not so gener- 
ous, there are techniques that are 
helpful: 

1. Call attention to the words and ideas 
that recur in the several sentences of the 
paragraph. 

2. Provide the students with paragraphs 
in which extraneous sentences have been 
inserted. Have them cross out the irrelevant 
sentences. 

3. Have the student play teacher and ask 
himself the question which the paragraph 
answers. If this fails, have him ask similar 
questions about each sentence in the para- 


graph. 


This last technique has the great 
advantage of preparing the student 
for the type of question he is likely to 
find on the examination. In this con- 
nection the students may be encour- 
aged to keep records of their “batting 
average”’ in terms of the number of the 
teacher’s questions which they were 
able to forecast. It is possible to de- 
velop all these techniques, but it is not 
as easy as it sounds. Pupils have un- 
expected difficulty in framing ques- 
tions, even when they know the con- 
tent of a paragraph. They need a 
great deal of help from the clinician, 
and they always need to keep their 
list of types of thinking and the ac- 
companying sample questions at hand 
when they are studying. 

In each clinic section there are al- 
ways students who say, “I just can- 
not concentrate when I read.” Much 
material has been written about the 
distracting forces that interfere with 
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concentration. It is difficult to study 
or to read with understanding when 
one is worried, nervous, fatigued, or 
in love. Many students suffer from 
these distractions, but many more ex- 
perience distraction because they are 
unable to identify what is of most im- 
portance in their reading. At this 
point we meet again with the disas- 
trous results of word-by-word reading; 
for it is quite impossible for anyone 
to get the meaning of a long sentence 
when the words are named one at a 
time with a short pause between each 
of them. 

The most successful treatment for 
these students, as well as for students 
who claim that they can understand 
what they read but cannot remember 
it, is through the third technique 
which has just been described. Stu- 
dents are advised to purchase a note- 
book and to record in it the questions 
that they think the teacher might ask 
about each paragraph or important 
type of thought. They are told to 
write in the margin the page on which 
the paragraph occurs. Except where 
they are long or involved, the answers 
to the questions are not to be written. 
The questions may be abbreviated as 
much as possible. The only require- 
ment is that the student may be able 
to read them several weeks later when 
review time comes. When a student 
follows this plan until he can locate 
the central thoughts and frame the 
questions easily, one reading of his as- 
signment is sufficient. Students who 
are not so expert in the art of locating 
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central thoughts will have to read 
single paragraphs more than once, but 
they will know the material well. 
Later they can look at their questions, 
and the mere sight of the question will 
suggest the required answer. The tech- 
nique of reading the selection one 
paragraph at a time also furnishes 
hope for students who are beset by 
ordinary distractions, such as worry, 
drowsiness, etc. They are advised to 
force themselves to stick to the task 
until one paragraph is mastered. 
Then, if they must, they may stop to 
worry or to sleep a little while before 
they attack the next paragraph. 
The advantages of the plan are: 


1. It serves to fix the answer without 
taking time to write it. (Questions are 
usually much shorter than answers.) 

2. It furnishes a first-class means of re- 
view. The answers to many of the questions 
will still be remembered, while the others 
can easily be looked up since the page refer- 
ences are at hand. Using this plan the stu- 
dent can spend his entire review time study- 
ing what he does mot remember. 

3. It furnishes the best hope for students 
who suffer from flighty attention. 

4. It familiarizes the student with ques- 
tion forms and helps him to identify exami- 
nation questions more accurately. 


The plan rests upon the well-known 
psychological principle that we tend 
to remember thought content that is 
associated with a kinesthetic reaction 


of some sort. Unfortunately the 
amount or intensity of the required 
kinesthetic reaction varies among dif- 
ferent people. It ranges from under- 
lining in the textbook to making a 
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complete outline or even a complete 
copy. For many students underlining 
in the textbook is not strong enough. 
Outlining, for students who can see 
the central thoughts, takes too much 
time. For students who cannot identi- 
fy the main ideas it is impossible. 


TEACHING NON-SUBJECT-PREDICATE 
RELATIONS THROUGH VOCABULARY 


Attention has already been called 
to the disastrous effect of one or more 
unknown words in a reading selection. 
We soon discovered that the students 
who came to our clinic were far behind 
in vocabulary. An enormous amount 
of energy, time, and money has been 
spent in vocabulary research studies. 
We have fairly definite information 
regarding what words constitute the 
thousand that are used most frequent- 
ly. We also know with some certainty 
the identity of the second thousand, 
the third thousand and so on, up to 
the thirtieth thousand, in terms of fre- 
quency of use, but as yet we do not 
have an entirely satisfactory tech- 
nique for increasing vocabulary. Ten 
years ago we were still reduced to the 
old plan of looking up new words one 
by one in the dictionary. This plan 
does not work for those students who 
need it most even when the most sim- 
plified dictionaries are used. So many 
words have several meanings that the 
slowest students still become con- 
fused. 

For these reasons we were com- 
pelled to experiment with new tech- 
niques of vocabulary training. The 
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one that has proved most useful is a 
cross-out plan which had previously 
been used in intelligence tests.‘ In this 
plan, words are presented in groups or 
patterns in which a certain relation 
exists among some of the words but in 
which there is one word that does not 
belong. We began by setting the first 
two thousand words into forms of pat- 
terns of this sort. We found that chil- 
dren in Grades I and II were fasci- 
nated with our exercises. They learned 
many new words and felt a strong 
motivation to look up the words which 
none of the class knew. Within a year, 
furthermore, we found that we were 
getting a by-product of even more 
value than the mere word knowledge. 
The new and unexpected values came 
from the unsuspected presence of non- 
subject-predicate relations which up 
to that time were almost unrecog- 
nized. The presence of the by-product 
made itself known to us by strong im- 
provement in reading comprehension 
and strengthened morale among chil- 
dren who had seemed hopeless. 

We conceived the idea that the new 
values were coming from the fact that 
the children were required to think of 
why the extra word should be crossed 
out. We decided to reinforce that idea 
by requiring each child to state or 
write his reason for the cross-out that 
he had made. The results improved. 

When we found that college stu- 
dents are often deficient in vocabu- 
lary, we took up the problem of adapt- 


* For example, in the McCall Multi-mental 
Scale. 
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ing similar word exercises for them. 
We were then faced with the problem 
of finding out what words a college 
Freshman should be expected to know. 
The best estimate seemed to come 
from discovering how many new 
words a pupil should be expected to 
learn during each school year. Infor- 
mation on this point was, and is, 
scarce. Buckingham and Dolch? esti- 
mate that children should know ten 
thousand words by the time they 
enter high school. On this basis we 
estimated that our backward Fresh- 
men should know about twelve thou- 
sand words. We built patterns of 
words on that level and used samples 
of them as tests. The results were defi- 
nite. The students were not up to the 
twelve-thousand level. A pattern such 
as the following was so difficult that 
some of the students had to look up 
every word in the dictionary: detrac- 
tion, avarice, amity, embellishment, 
enmity. This was no better than the 
old plan. We therefore experimented 
at lower levels. We found that words 
on the seven-thousand level are usual- 
ly difficult enough with which to be- 
gin. Even at this level as many as ten 
words per page often must be looked 
up in the dictionary. As soon as pos- 
sible each student is supplied with 
word patterns on his particular level 
of need. 


2B. R. Buckingham and E. W. Dolch, A 
Combined Word List, p. 9. Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1936. 

3 Word patterns for the first eight thousand 
words may be purchased in mimeographed form 
at the University Book Store, Seattle. 
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DEVELOPING VOCABULARY THROUGH 
SUBJECT-PREDICATE RELATIONS 


While emphasis is needed on non- 
subject-predicate relations, one must 
not forget that subject-predicate rela- 
tions are also of value. Examples of 
the more common subject-predicate 
patterns follow: 


1. Synonyms 
odd insane queer crazy _ erect 
Erect is to be crossed out because odd 
means about the same as queer, and in- 
sane means about the same as crazy. 

. Classification (properly non-subject-predi- 
cate but generally used as subject-predi- 
cate) 

sugar lion tiger deer bear 
Sugar is to be crossed out because all 
the rest are names of animals. 

. Subject-verb 
pigs ships’ sing squeal land 
Sing is to be crossed out because 

pigs squeal and ships land. 

. Verb-object 
ring inch apple bell eat 
Inch is to be crossed out because we 

can ring a bell and eat an apple. 

. Adjective-noun 
costume leather 
black 
Custom is to be crossed out because 

we may have black leather and a silk 
costume. 


silk custom 


NON-SUBJECT-PREDICATE RELA- 
TIONS WITH EASY WORDS 


Upper-level words do not lend 
themselves well to non-subject-predi- 
cate relations. Hence, in order to get 
additional experience with these rela- 
tions, it is advisable to present them 
in terms of easy words. Strangely 
enough there seems to be no lack of 
interest in such patterns among older 
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students. Samples of non-subject- 
predicate relations with easy words 
follow: 


1. Opposites 
large good high. small low 
Good is to be crossed out because large 
is the opposite of small and high is the 
opposite of low. 
. Genus-species 
flask amber 
companion 
Companion is to be crossed out be- 
cause amber is a kind of resin and a flask 
is a kind of vessel. 
. Part-whole 
battery troop 
dry goods 
Dry goods is to be crossed out because 
a cell is part of a battery and a soldier 
is part of a troop. 
. Implications 
voters connection votes 
health 
Connection is to be crossed out because 
votes implies voters and appetite implies 
health. 


vessel resin 


cell soldier 


appetite 


The purpose of this report has been 
to describe techniques as used in the 
Reading Clinic at the University 
of Washington for the assistance of 
students who are deficient in reading 
ability. Diagnostic techniques that 
are applicable to students in groups of 
any size have been described. They 
show that the main defects are slow 
reading and inability to comprehend 
reading material well enough to make 
a satisfactory mark on an examina- 
tion based on what has been read. 
Remedial and corrective techniques 
which can be used by students in their 
homes have also been described. The 
major needs are the ability to phrase 
reading material into significant 
thought units and the ability to inter- 
pret and to organize the thought of the 
material read. Under proper condi- 
tions each of these difficulties is re- 
movable. 
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THE ARMY CONSULTATION SERVICE AND 
SCHOOL GUIDANCE PROGRAMS 


C. GILBERT WRENN anv WILLIAM B. DREFFIN 
University of Minnesota 


at the war one of the present 
writers spent several years in an 
Army Consultation Service as an in- 
terviewer and counselor for the neuro- 
psychiatrist. Certain procedures there 
dealt with individual problems and 
with group situations that are com- 
mon to many of the problems and 
situations found in schools and col- 
leges. This article is written in the be- 
lief that some of the methods which 
were developed in the Armed Services 
and were worked out by painstaking 
endeavor can be adapted to school 
situations. 
FUNCTIONS 

The Army Consultation Service in 
a Replacement Training Center had 
two primary functions: educationally, 
the purpose was to help soldiers in 
their adjustment to army life and, 
through special training, to salvage all 
problem cases that appeared to have 
useful potentialities; clinically, the 
need was to eliminate individuals who 
could not be utilized in the Army. The 
Service aided individuals in facing ad- 
justment to characteristic problems, 
such as being uprooted from the fam- 
ily group to learn army attitudes and 
habits of living, as well as forcing the 


persons at home to readjust; the ne- 
cessity for new learnings, for example, 
the assembly and disassembly of vari- 
ous guns or the techniques of gas pro- 
tection; the demands of a rigorous 
physical life; a constant awareness of 
a host of strange rules and regulations; 
the absorption of the individual per- 
sonality into a large and heterogene- 
ous group. These basic problems are 
but a few of those arising when masses 
of men are suddenly placed together in 
a strange, and frequently fearful, en- 
vironment. 

The neuropsychiatrist who headed 
the Consultation Service in each cen- 
ter was directly responsible for helping 
soldiers to face and solve these prob- 
lems. He gave each training company 
orientation lectures pointing out the 
normality of fear and tension under 
the strain of this new way of living and 
emphasized the fact that all men 
should expect symptoms of fear and 
despair under certain conditions. He 
told the men about some of the 
thwarting aspects of basic training 
and suggested ways of solving these 
personal problems. The neuropsychi- 
atrist also met with all company offi- 
cers and noncommissioned officers to 
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point out the problems which, if 
unsolved, frequently incapacitated 
trainees for army functioning. He con- 
ducted discussions with them on some 
of the more usual symptoms of non- 
adjustment and suggested ways in 
which they could help the soldier ef- 
fect some degree of solution. The neu- 
ropsychiatrist tried to make the offi- 
cers and noncommissioned officers 
more aware of the need for attempting 
to obtain some degree of solution of 
these basic problems when they first 
appeared or for referring such cases to 
the Consultation Service. 

In one of the larger replacement 
training centers, the overworked neu- 
ropsychiatrist established out-clinics, 
each manned by a skilled counselor. 
The out-clinics were the front-line 
posts which handled all new cases and 
sent on the more difficult ones to the 
neuropsychiatrist. This plan recog- 
nized that the trained counselor could 
handle routine problems, such as the 
following: home and financial prob- 
lems, with the aid of the Red Cross 
representative; religious problems, 
with the aid of a chaplain; and the dis- 
position of the illiterates and mentally 
dull and the non-English-speaking 
men who were not learning adequate- 
ly. Examples of the more difficult 
problems which were referred to the 
neuropsychiatrist are: psychotic pa- 
tients, severe psychoneurotics, dis- 
ciplinary problems, sexual deviates, 
alcoholics and drug addicts, and 
enuretics. 

A permissive counseling situation 
established by these counselors al- 


lowed the discharge of frustration and 
the release of fears and anxieties. The 
shock-like realization that, here in the 
vast Army was an office interested in 
the individual as a unique person 
rather than as a name or number, was 
of great therapeutic value in helping 
the soldier alter some of his attitudes 
and emotional responses. Through 
psychotherapy the counselors helped 
the soldier gain greater objectivity in 
understanding himself in his total situ- 
ation. Showing the individual ways in 
which he could make group contacts 
was of constructive value in helping 
him gain a feeling of belonging to the 
group. At times the environment 
could be changed somewhat by sug- 
gesting to the company officers that 
the man be shifted to a new squad, by 
transferring him to a new outfit, or by 
pointing out the effects of undesirable 
training procedures to either company 
officers or to the commanding officer of 
the post. In the case of severe home 
problems, the counselor frequently 
recommended that the soldier be given 
a furlough or be discharged. If a trainee 
evidenced physical disabilities or 
educational lacks, he might be trans- 
ferred to a Special Training Unit. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR SCHOOLS 


Out-clinics.—Pupils, just as soldiers, 
need help in adjusting to new situa- 
tions. Teachers are in daily contact 
with pupils and, therefore, have a rich 
opportunity to help them meet and 
solve the normal problems of growing 
up. The school counselor or guidance 
worker, like the neuropsychiatrist, 
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needs time to work with the more 
complex problems of adjustment and 
planning. In a community which has 
a number of elementary schools and a 
single high school or in a university 
with several colleges, the out-clinic 
method may well be adaptable. 
The trained counselor would be repre- 
sented in each school unit by coun- 
selor-teachers who would have less 
training but who would be qualified 
for individual work. Through them he 
would extend his guidance activities 
throughout the entire school system. 
A further value of out-clinic contacts 
in the elementary grades lies in the 
need of discovering nonadjustment 
before it hardens into maladjustment. 
Teachers in the earliest grades must 
become more aware of the need to 
recognize and either work with, or 
refer to the psychologist, children who 
evidence developing nonadjustive re- 
sponses. By the time the problem 
child arrives in high school or college, 
he may have well-crystallized patterns 
of maladjustment. 

Orientation and reorientation.—The 
Consultation Service found that ori- 
entation lectures to all new trainees 
were of great value. New pupils at all 
levels need the same help in orienting 
to the school program and in adjusting 
to the new personal problems which 
they face. Not only pupils, but teach- 
ers, may profit from systematic re- 
orientation to the needs of pupils. It 
was found that officers and noncom- 
missioned officers needed constant re- 
orientation to the recognition and ac- 


[September 


ceptance of unusual behavior as symp- 
tomatic of nonadjustment and to the 
necessity for attempting to help each 
individual ‘toward a solution. Too 
many men who are in constant contact 
with groups of people become hard- 
ened in their personal responses. 
Teachers need both reorientation at 
frequent intervals and renewed dis- 
cussion of the various types of be- 
havior that are symptomatic of non- 
adjustment. 

Understanding an individual’s re- 
sponse to his group.—Other implica- 
tions for the school guidance worker 
and teacher which may be drawn from 
army experience are the effect the 
group has on the individual and the 
response that the individual makes to 
the group. Each soldier came into the 
Army with a unique background of 
experience and with an expectation of 
army life not immediately compatible 
with the realities which he found 
there. Similarly, each pupil enters a 
new class with his unique personal 
life experiences which have individual 
meaning for him. The school group de- 
mands and values are frequently as 
alien to the previous experiences of the 
child in the home and in play as the 
army values and demands were to the 
newly inducted soldier. Much of the 
so-called “‘problem”’ behavior of school 
children is the direct result of conflict 
between group and individual objec- 
tives, and the resultant behavior can 
only be understood in this frame of 
reference. Induction of an individual 
into a group requires knowledge of 
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group-individual reactions and skill 
in dealing with the results of this in- 
teraction. 

Permissive counseling situations.— 
The therapeutic effects evidenced by 
the discharge of emotional fears and 
morbid anxieties clearly demonstrate 
the value of a sympathetic and per- 
missive counseling situation, under the 
control of skilled workers. Army 
trainees were referred to the Consulta- 
tion Service through a variety of chan- 
nels, and each soldier had at least one 
experience in a permissive counseling 
situation. Pupils may not show as 
deep anxieties, but many of them need 
help. Too often they are afraid to seek 
the counselor or are hesitant to tell the 
teacher or counselor their personal 
worries. Repressing these conflicts 
frequently increases their intensity. 

Contact with each pupil.—The 
school should also develop a more 
thorough referral system. Each pupil 
should be interviewed by the school 
counselor a number of times during 
his elementary- and high-school years. 
Not only must pupils feel completely 
free to seek the assistance of the coun- 
selor or teacher-counselor, but teach- 
ers also must be aware of the symp- 
toms of nonadjustment and refer 
pupils who manifest these symptoms 
to the guidance worker. A note of 
warning must be entered here. Some 
company officers took the attitude 
that the Consultation Service was 
totally responsible for helping men ad- 
just and, consequently, washed their 
hands of all problem men. This prac- 


tice largely negated whatever help the 
neuropsychiatrist could give. If teach- 
ers adopt the same attitude, the guid- 
ance program cannot function ade- 
quately. The teacher and guidance 
worker must work together as integral 
parts of the total program. 

Group learning.—The Army gath- 
ered together men of varying charac- 
teristics, intelligence, and abilities, 
like odd-shaped stones, and expected 
them to be remolded quickly into the 
soldier stereotype. It was found that 
individual differences necessitated the 
establishment of the Consultation 
Service and the introduction of teach- 
ing methods that minimized these dif- 
ferences. Generally a single subject 
was studied intensely for a certain 
number of days, with much continuing 
review, and, if possible, a laboratory 
course was made part of each general 
subject. Men also learned together in 
squads, and intergroup rivalry re- 
sulted in the giving of mutual help by 
all members of any particular group. 
Recitation came at the end of each 
hour; visual aids were utilized exten- 
sively ; the whole, rather than the part, 
concept of learning was followed when 
possible. Men worked, studied, and 
learned together. Most pupils sit alone 
in the classroom, study alone, and 
rarely exchange their experiences, 
thoughts, and reactions concerning 
the subject matter with others who 
are taking the same course. A refine- 
ment over the Army’s haphazard plac- 
ing of men together in squads would 
be the use of the sociometric method 
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of grouping together those pupils who 
most completely accept each other. 


CONCLUSIONS 


None of the procedures briefly men- 
tioned here are new to school or college 
educational programs. On the other 
hand, school people frequently feel 
that they are struggling with problems 
and procedures which are unique to 
educators. The preceding paragraphs 
provide evidence for the conclusion 
that the Army, in dealing with its 
adults, faced many of the same kind of 
problems found in schools and that the 
procedures utilized by the Army are 
worthy of close examination. If the 
Army, with all the nation’s resources 
at hand, found it expedient to establish 
out-clinics and to utilize less trained 
people for screening purposes, perhaps 
the schools and colleges could justify 
the claim to the effectiveness of this 
procedure by systematically develop- 
ing similar ones. Certainly this prac- 
tice, if combined with a clear-cut re- 
ferral system, would result in a greater 
proportion of pupils’ having access to 
help when they need it. It is rather 
too bad to have the “tough” and re- 
alistic Army utilize the values of an 


orientation program and work on the 
development of a permissive counsel- 
ing atmosphere, while many schools 
and colleges are apparently blissfully 
unaware of any need for such pro- 
visions. 

Perhaps, most of all, it is in the re- 
lation of the individual to the group 
that schools take too much for grant- 
ed. What schools thoughtfully study 
the individual’s mechanisms of reac- 
tion to a group situation or employ 
group therapy as a contribution to an 
individual’s development? It has been 
suggested that group learning has 
unique values and that sociometric 
methods could be employed to as- 
semble groups that would most effec- 
tively develop these values. Yet most 
schools emphasize solitary study and 
decry group study as wasteful and— 
shall we say it?—noisy. The group isa 
resource for the counselor to use as he 
employs other methods of therapy for 
the individual. The Army had to deal 
with groups and get results, and it is 
possible that much good could be 
learned from that experience. Certain- 
ly, through study, educators can be- 
come more effective and stop wasting 
group values. 
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PERCIVAL W. HUTSON 
University of Pittsburgh 


HE number of references which 

seemed worthy of inclusion in 
this list is larger by 20 per cent than 
the average of previous years. The in- 
crease is hardly attributable to any 
single new development; it represents 
heightened activity all along the front. 
From the expanding literature on non- 
directive counseling, only three items 
were selected. Three additional writ- 
ings, however, Number 495, Number 
508, and Number 5719, are criticisms 
of nondirective counseling or replies 
to charges made explicitly, or by im- 
plication, by protagonists of non- 
directive counseling. Argumentative 
articles such as these constitute wor- 
thy additions to guidance literature 
because they represent the re-examina- 
tion and restatement of fundamental 
premises. 

DISTRIBUTION? 


464. Aids in Counseling. Washington: 

United States Department of Labor, 
1946. Pp. ii+6. 
A list of selected publications issued by 
agencies of the federal government, mainly 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, the United States Employ- 
ment Service, the Women’s Bureau, and 
the Retraining and Reemployment Admin- 
istration. 


* See also Item 397 (Crawford and Burnham) 
in the list of selected references appearing in the 
May, 1947, number of the School Review. 


* 


465. Borow, Henry. “Current Problems in 
the Prediction of College Perform- 
ance,”’ Journal of the American Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars, XXII (Oc- 
tober, 1946), 14-26. 

A helpful summary of the present status of 
prediction of college success. 


CHRISTENSEN, THomas E. “Some Ob- 
servations with Respect to the Kuder 
Preference Record,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, XL (October, 1946), 
96-107. 

Analysis shows a few words to be beyond 
the vocabularies of high-school pupils. A 
second study showed that a few scores ob- 
tained by pure chance—throwing dice, for 
example—appear in Kuder norms as sig- 
nificant. 


466. 


. Davis, FREDERICK B. Utilizing Human 

Talent: Armed Services Selection and 
Classification Procedures. Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1947. 
Pp. x +86. 
Shows clearly the procedures of selection 
and classification employed in the armed 
forces and states the implications of this 
practice for the educational system. 


. DEEG, MAETHEL E., and PATERSON, 

Dona.p G. “Changes in Social Status 
of Occupations,” Occupations, XXV 
(January, 1947), 205-8. 
A close duplication of Counts’s study of 
1925. The present study yielded a ranking 
of occupations remarkably similar to the 
one found by Counts. 


. GoopMaN, CuHartes H. “The Mac- 


Quarrie Test for Mechanical Ability: I. 
Selecting Radio Assembly Operators,” 
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Journal of Applied Psychology, XXX 
(December, 1946), 586-95. 

A scientific study, based on 329 female 
cases, yielding a coefficient of correlation of 
.42 between scores on the MacQuarrie test 
and success with the course of training for 
radio assembly. 


. GREENLEAF, WALTER J. Guide to Occu- 
pational Choice and Training. United 
States Office of Education, Vocational 
Division Bulletin No. 236, Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance Series 
No. 15. Washington: United States 
Office of Education, 1947. Pp. vi+150. 
Following a brief section on the use of 
occupational materials in the guidance pro- 
gram, the major portion of this bulletin 
is devoted to an annotated classified bib- 
liography of books, pamphlets, films, and 
other materials useful in contributing occu- 
pational information. 


. GREENLEAF, WALTER J. “Occupational 
Monographs Available through the 
Federal Government,” 
XXV (April, 1947), 388-92. 

An alphabetical list of the occupations on 
which approximately two hundred occupa- 
tional monographs have been issued by 
nine agencies of the federal government. 


. Industrial Films, A Source of Occupa- 
tional Information. Washington: Occu- 
pational Analysis and Industrial Serv- 
ices Division, United States Employ- 
ment Service, Department of Labor, 
February, 1946. Pp. viii+72. 

Summarizes fifty-one films representing 
eighteen industries, gives the workers pic- 
tured in each film the titles they bear 
in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, 
and tells the story of each film. 


. Kaspack, GorpiE Vocational 
Personalities: An Application of the 
Rorschach Group Method. ‘Teachers 
College Contributions to Education, 
No. 924. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1946. Pp. x+116. 


Occupations, 


474. 


477. 
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A comparison of pharmacists and account- 
ants by the Rorschach Group Method did 
not show distinctive personality types for 
these professions, 


Kaptan, Oscar J. “Age and Vocational 
Choice,” Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
LXVIII (March, 1946), 131-34. 
Students who were graduated or with- 
drawn from the University of Idaho within 
the preceding five years indicated eighteen 
as the modal age of first becoming inter- 
ested in the occupations in which they were 
engaged or for which they were preparing 
at the time of the inquiry. 


. Kitson, Harry D., WAGNER, ELMER, 


and ScHaaP, WALTER E. “Distribution 
of Workers in Selected Occupations,” 
Occupations, XXV (December, 1946), 
154-56. 

The variations among the forty-eight 
states regarding nine occupations that 
serve universal needs are presented. The 
data of comparison are derived from the 
United States Census of 1940. 


. Lipsett, LAURENCE. ‘Interpreting the 


Kuder Preference Record in Terms of 
D.O.T., Part IV,” Occupations, XXV 
(April, 1947), 395-97. 

Under the nine major fields of occupational 
activity listed in the manual of the Kuder 
Preference Record are grouped by code 
numbers the corresponding occupational 
titles which appear in Part IV of the Dic- 
tionary of Occupational Titles. 


MAYNARD, RuTH C, “Cutting Changes 
of Sequence (from 72% to 3%),” 
Clearing House, XXI (January, 1947), 
295-96. 

Points to the measurable results of a pro- 
gram of group guidance for educational 
choice in Grade VIII. 


. Paterson, Donato G. “Vocational 
Interest Inventories in Selection,’’ Oc- 


cupations, XXV (December, 1946), 
152-53. 

Makes a significant point in contrasting the 
Kuder and Strong interest inventories. 
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september 1947] 

account- 479. REED, ANNA Y. Occupational Place- 484. AXLINE, VIRGINIA Mag. “Nondirective 

thod did ment: Its History, Philosophies, Proce- Therapy for Poor Readers,” Journal of 

types for dures, and Educational Implications. Consulting Psychology, XI (March- 

Ithaca, New York: Cornell University April, 1947); 61-69. 

cational Press, 1946. Pp. xii+350. Demonstrates that poor reading ability is 

chology, Presents a broadly informative work on commonly associated with social and emo- 

.. placement, with many helpful suggestions tional problems which dominate the child’s 

. for organizing and administering an agency life. Shows objectively the results achieved 

- noon for such service. by a program of nondirective therapy, with 

“Slew Meck no remedial reading instruction. 

ng inter- Industrial Arts for the High School . Borow, Henry. “The Measurement of 

hey were Student Who Plans to Attend Col- Academic Adjustment,” Journal of the 

reparing lege?” High School Journal, XXIX American Association of Collegiate Reg- 

(November-December, 1946), 261-72. istrars, XXII (April, 1947), 274-86. 

ELMER, A 1946 survey of requirements in 150 col- Describes the character and value of a 

ribution leges and universities in the area of the College Inventory of Academic Adjustment 
a 9p Mississippi Valley Manual Arts Confer- as a means of assessing factors other than 

, 1946), ence. intellectual aptitude which are determina- 

. SEIBERT, Earx W. “A Comparison of tive of college success. 

rty-eight Scores on the Kuder Preference Record . Exuis, ALBERT. “The Validity of Per- 

ms that and the Job Qualification Inventory,” sonality Questionnaires,” Psychological 

ted. The Journal of Educational Research, XL Bulletin, XLIII (September, 1946), 

from the (November, 1946), 178-86. 385-440. 


A descriptive analysis which brings out the 
strengths and weaknesses of each instru- 


A comprehensive review and summation of 
investigations to determine the validity of 


se ment. personality questionnaires. Concludes that 

3 ADJUSTMENT? “‘group-administered paper and pencil per- 

s, XXV . ALEXANDER, FRANZ, FRENCH, THOMAS sonality questionnaires aie of dubious 

Morton, BAcon, CATHERINE LILLIE, value in distinguishing between groups of 

ipational end hoanalytic Therapy: adjusted and maladjusted individuals. 
Principles and Implications. New York: of Rams. 

:pational Ronald, Press, 1946. Pp. xiv+354. . Esstc, Mary, and Morcan, D. H. 


the Dic- 


Changes 


3%);” 
1947), 


of a pro- 
cational 


cational 
n,” Oc- 
1946), 


A work which proposes greater flexibility 
and less complexity in the practice of 
psychoanalysis than has heretofore pre- 
vailed. Suggests that this specialized tech- 
nique is developing in the direction of 
greater usefulness to teachers and coun- 
selors. 

. ANDREE, RoBErt G. ‘“‘English—Key to 
Personal Adjustment,” Education, 
LXVII (January, 1947), 286-89. 
Describes, with examples, the contribu- 
tions to adjustment that can be made 
through English by a skilful teacher. 


2See also Item 411 (Jones) in the list of 


‘Adjustment of Adolescent Daughters 
of Employed Women to Family Life,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 
XXXVII (April, 1946), 219-33. 

An experimental investigation yielding a 
factual basis for the opinion that employ- 
ment of the mother outside the home is a 
significant factor in the maladjustment of 
children. 


. FiscHER, Ropert P. “Signed Versus 
Unsigned Personal Questionnaires,” 
Journal of Applied Psychology, XXX 
(June, 1946), 220-25. 

An experiment in the use of the College 


Form of Mooney’s Problem Check List 
which shows that “the mean number of 


sting the selected references appearing in the May, 1947, 
dries. number of the School Review. 
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problems circled (serious problems) tended 
to be significantly greater when signatures 
were withheld.” 


. FORNWALT, RussELL J. “Toward an 
Understanding of Truancy,” School Re- 
view, LV (February, 1947), 87-92. 

A counselor with the Big Brother Move- 
ment, New York City, draws on his experi- 
ence in counseling four hundred boys with 
problem tendencies and charges the school 
itself with great responsibility for truancy. 


. MEEHL, E., and HaTHaway, 
STARKE R. “The K Factor as a Sup- 
pressor Variable in the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory,” 
Journal of Applied Psychology, XXX 
(October, 1946), 525-64. 

Presents an excellent review of the litera- 
ture on the problem of test-taking attitudes 
in connection with the use of personality 
inventories, followed by a description of a 
method of correction of the tendency of 
subjects to present a false picture of them- 
selves. 


. Patterson, Cecit H. “The Relation- 
ship of Bernreuter Scores to Parent 
Behavior, Child Behavior, Urban- 
Rural Residence, and Other Back- 
ground Factors in 100 Normal Adult 
Parents,” Journal of Social Psychology, 
XXIV (August, 1946), 3-49. 

Presents a summary of previous literature 
on the Bernreuter Personality Inventory, 
with a bibliography of 202 titles. Concludes 
from this study and previous studies that 
the Bernreuter has little validity and that 
its use as a diagnostic instrument is not 
justified. 


. Peprnsky, B. “Application of 
Informal Projective Methods in the 
Counseling Interview,” Educational 
and Psychological Measurement, VII 
(Spring, 1947), 135-40. 

Describes with illustrative cases a simple 
projective technique as a basis for inter- 
view approach in the treatment of emo- 
tional conflicts. 
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493. Rocers, Don C. “Success or Failure in 


School,” American School Board Jour- 
nal, CXIII (October, 1946), 46. 


Compares number of failing pupils in Chi- 
cago elementary schools for 1925 and 1946. 
Shows an extraordinary decline and com- 
ments on the meaning of the change. 


. SHERMAN, ARTHUR W., JR. “Emancipa- 


tion Status of College Students,” Jour- 
nal of Genetic Psychology, LXVIII 
(June, 1946), 171-80. 

The author devised and employed a ques- 
tionnaire in order to determine the degree 
to which college students were emancipated 
from home and parents. 


. SUPER, DONALD E. Review of Counsel- 


ing with Returned Servicemen, by Carl 
R. Rogers and J. L. Wallen (McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1946), Journal of Ap- 
plied Psychology, XXX (October, 
1946), 565-68. 

A review which sheds further light on non- 
directive counseling. 


. SyMonps, PercivaL M. The Dynamics 


of Human Adjustment. New York: 
D. Appleton—Century Co., 1946. Pp. 
xvi+666. 

A systematic work on mental hygiene, this 
book clearly presents the mechanisms of 
adjustment. Concludes with an annotated 
bibliography of 883 carefully selected 
items. 


. WARNER, W. Lioyp, and Low, J. 0. 


The Social System of the Modern Fac- 
tory. New Haven, Connecticut: Yale 
University Press, 1947. Pp. xvi+246. 
A study of the social organization of the 
modern factory in a New England city. 
Valuable to counselors in helping them to 
understand the occupational world. 


. WHALEN, ELizABETH M. ‘‘English 


Classes Handle Newcomers’ Orienta- 
tion,” Clearing House, XXI (Septem- 
ber, 1946), 27-30. 

Describes a carefully worked out program 
for a two-weeks orientation program car- 
ried on by tenth-grade English teachers in 
a senior high school. 
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DIsTRIBUTION AND ADJUSTMENT$ 


499. BENNETT, MARGARET E. “Meeting 
Contemporary Problems in Guidance,” 
Occupations, XXV (May, 1947), 515- 
20. 

Emphasizes organization which compre- 
hends all the media through which guid- 
ance is performed. 


. Borpin, Epwarp S., and BIxLeR, RAY 

H. “Test Selection: A Process of 
Counseling,” Educational and Psycho- 
logical Measurement, VI (Autumn, 
1946), 361-73. 
Describes the procedure followed in a uni- 
versity counseling bureau of having clients 
select the tests they will take. Significant 
for the establishment of motivation in the 
taking of tests. 


. Comps, ArtHuR W. “Non-Directive 
Techniques and Vocational Counsel- 
ing,” Occupations, XXV (February, 
1947), 261-67. 

A discussion, based on experience, of the 
advantages and limitations in the use of 
nondirective counseling. 


. COMMITTEE No. 5. (Maurice E. Troyer, 
chairman.) “Essential Pupil-Personnel 
Records,” Teachers College Record, 
XLVIII (January, 1947), pp. 269-86. 


This report of Committee Number 5 pre- 
sents some fundamental considerations 
concerning the content and the use of per- 
sonnel records. 


. EDGERTON, ALANSON H. Readjustment 
or Revolution? New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1946. Pp. xiv+238. 


A work which purports to report data con- 
tributed by 35,224 war veterans, 52,378 


3 See also Item 537 (Vocational Education in 
the Years Ahead, of which chapter ix contains 
valuable information regarding guidance) in 
the list of selected references appearing in the 
October, 1946, number of the School Review, 
Item 39 (Dillon) in the January, 1947, number, 
and Item 369 (McKown) in the April, 1947, 
number of the same journal. 


war workers, and 38,653 school-age youth. 
The method employed in the investigation 
is not described. Tabular presentation of 
data is not utilized, but a half-dozen charts 
are shown. 


. EKLUND, M., “Guiding the Junior 


High School Pupil,” School Review, LIV 
(November, 1946), 530-36. 

Suggests a systematic approach toward 
understanding the child, including key 
questions to which the counselor should 
seek answer during each of the three junior 
high school years. 


. Froeticn, P. “Teacher- 


Counselors vs. Homeroom Guidance,” 
Clearing House, XXI (September, 
1946), 41-43. 

Describes contrasts between two guidance 
organizations as tried out in the high 
school at Fargo, North Dakota. 


. FUHRMAN, Miriam. “The Employment 


Certificate as an Aid in Vocational 
Guidance,” Occupations, XXV (March, 
1947), 317-20. 

Makes clear the best practice in employ- 
ment certification and shows how that pro- 
cedure can be used to facilitate the function 
of guidance. 


. GROVER, KATHLEEN B. “Use of Eng- 


lish Compositions to Gain Understand- 
ing of Pupils,” School Review, LIV 
(December, 1946), 605-10. 

Shows, with well-interpreted illustrations, 
how ninth-grade pupils reveal themselves 
through English compositions. 


. Haun, Mitton E., and KENDALL, WIL- 


LIAM E. “Some Comments in Defense 
of ‘Non-Nondirective’ Counseling,” 
Journal of Consulting Psychology, X1 
(March-April, 1947), 74-81. 

A significant discussion of the relative roles 
and values of so-called “directive” and 
‘“nondirective”’ counseling. 


. The Interview in Counseling. Washing- 


ton: Retraining and Reemployment 
Administration, United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, 1946. Pp. vi+26. 
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Properly described by its subtitle, “An 
Outline of Interviewing Procedure for Use 
of Community Advisory Centers.” 


. JAGER, Harry A. “The George-Bar- 
den Act as an Influence in the Further 
Development of Guidance Work,” Oc- 
cupations, XXV (May, 1947), 483-89. 
Explains the terms of the George-Barden 
Act, reports the interpretations given re- 
garding it by important committees called 
to advise the Office of Education, and sug- 
gests some of its probable effects. 

. Kettier, A. J. “A Ten-Point Guid- 
ance and Counseling Program in the 
Indianapolis Public High Schools,” 
American School Board Journal, CXTII 
(November, 1946), 19-20. 

Describes an attempt to establish and or- 
ganize all the elements of a comprehensive 
guidance program in all the high schools of 
a city. 

. Metcat¥r, Harotp H. “Group Coun- 
seling at the Eleventh-Grade Level,” 
School Review, LIV (September, 1946), 
401-5. 

Presents description of counseling practice 
which features the pupil’s self-evaluation 
through the use of test data. 

. “Psychological Tests and Their Uses.”’ 
Review of Educational Research, pp. 
1-126. Vol. XVII, No. 1. Washington: 
American Educational Research As- 
sociation, February, 1947. 

Presents a review of the literature for the 
preceding two or three years. 

. STRANG, Rutu. Educational Guidance: 
Its Principles and Practice. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1947. Pp. xiv+268. 
Portrays the guidance process as it is ac- 
tually carried on in educational institutions 
and illustrates by a wealth of reports of 
interviews and descriptions of cases. 


. STRANG, Rutu. The Role of the Teacher 
in Personnel Work. New York: Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1946 
(revised). Pp. xiv+498. 


516. 


This thoroughgoing revision of a well- 
known book shows the wide range of possi- 
bilities for the teacher to play an effective 
role in guidance in all sorts of contacts with 
pupils. 


Super, DoNnALp E. “Basic Problems in 
the Training of High School Coun- 
selors,” Teachers College Record, 
XLVIII (March, 1947), 384-90. 

Sets forth the practical problems involved 
in the training of high-school counselors 
and suggests that training at the Master’s 
level should be in some guidance specialty 
while training at the Doctoral level should 
be for general competence in guidance. 


. WaARTERS, JANE. High School Personnel 


Work Today. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1946. Pp. xii+278. 

In this book the author attempts to clarify 
concepts of personnel work. Varying points 
of view are presented and compared. 


. Wuyte, F. (editor). Industry 


and Society. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1946. Pp. x+212. 


A book composed of ten chapters by noted 
authorities which contribute important un- 
derstandings of industrial relations. 


. Wittramson, E. G. “Counseling and 


the Minnesota ‘Point of View,’ ”’ Edu- 
cational and Psychological Measure- 
ment, vit (Spring, 1947); I4I-55- 
Describes the characteristics of the point 
of view in counseling which has developed 
at the University of Minnesota. Makes 
numerous comparisons with nondirective 
counseling. 


. WRENN, C. GILBERT. ‘“Trends and Pre- 


dictions in Vocational Guidance,” 
Occupations, XXV (May, 1947), 503- 

An exposition of trends in a half-dozen 
large areas of guidance, suggestions of 
probable future change, and a prediction of 
future policies and practices of the Nation- 
al Vocational Guidance Association are 
given. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


TRUMAN MiTCHELL PrERcE, Controllable 
Community Characteristics Related to the 
Quality of Education. Metropolitan School 
Study Council Research Studies, No. 1. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1947. Pp. xii+88. $2.25. 


The swift-flowing currents of world events 
have not left the schools unmarked. In order 
to make the adaptations necessary to keep 
pace with events, the schools must seek un- 
derstanding and support from the public 
whose needs they are established to serve. 
While many logical discussions of means of 
giving the public the knowledge necessary to 
assure adequate support have been written, 
a new book by Pierce is one of the first at- 
tempts to measure statistically the commu- 
nity factors involved. 

This volume, the first report of the Metro- 
politan School Study Council, is based on 
data gathered from many of the wealthier 
communities of the Manhattan area. In 
studying the controllable community factors 
in relation to their effect on the schools, con- 
sideration is directed toward finding out how 
the community characteristics influence 
adaptability of the school systems and what 
influences can be employed to improve the 
community setting for the schools. 

The numerous community factors condi- 
tioning the adaptability of the schools are 
grouped under three headings: (1) good will 
toward education, which is determined by 
the educational and occupational levels of 
the community, and social factors working to 
broaden the community mind about educa- 
tion; (2) community understanding of what 
good schools can do; and (3) factors which 


condition the expression of good will and 
understanding, such as trends in community 
prosperity, wealth and tax burden, and uni- 
versality of immediate interest in school and 
taxes. From the accompanying statistical 
analysis of these factors the conclusion is 
drawn that 64 per cent of the variability in 
the adaptability of the school systems is at- 
tributable to the variations in communities. 

As communities are in a constant state of 
change, this conclusion suggests that, in or- 
der to obtain and maintain maximal school 
practice, community change must be guided. 
The book recommends that this guidance be 
accomplished by means of a study of the 
community and an analysis of the changes in 
progress. Actual community planning should 
follow, directed toward the attainment of 
community objectives of what it wants to 
become. A third step is that of zoning, that 
is, of restricting industrial, commercial, and 
residential areas. 

Obviously these devices can provide only 
slow changes in the schools’ environment. A 
more immediate approach to the problem 
can be made through increasing public un- 
derstanding of what good schools can do. 
The author emphasizes the importance of 
this factor by saying: 

A successful program for building up lay un- 
derstanding of good education shows promise of 
being the key to unlocking the capacity of a 
community for producing education in a manner 
far more effective than otherwise seems probable 
[p. 31]. 


Much of the final part of the book is de- 
voted to descriptions of practices for in- 
creasing community understanding. 

The Appendix, which composes about 
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half the book, includes statistical documen- 
tation of the conclusions drawn in the text 
and an analysis of the interrelationships of 
the community factors involved. Twenty- 
four indices of community characteristics 
were used, as related to the speed with which 
adaptations were made and the number of 
adaptations made on both elementary- and 
secondary-school levels. 

Pierce has contributed in this study a 
carefully measured analysis of community 
characteristics as they relate to education. 
While the measurements he gives are un- 
doubtedly valid for the select area of the 
study, the reader may well place a different 
emphasis on some of the conclusions reached 
when applied to a more rural or less wealthy 
area. 

Any knowledge of the processes by which 
educational adaptation can be facilitated 
and hastened is important. Mort and Cornell 
in American Schools in Transition (Teachers 
College, Columbia University) indicate that 
it takes a half-century for the average adap- 
tation to diffuse completely throughout the 
schools. The findings of Pierce’s book may 
help to shorten that lag by bringing into 
clear focus many conditioning factors in the 
schools’ ‘advancement that have not been 
fully utilized. Any person responsible for the 
betterment of a school system may read this 
book with profit. 

GEORGE W. BROWN 


Letchworth Central School 
Silver Springs, New York 


* 


R. FrEEMAN Butts, A Cultural History of 
Education. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1947. Pp. x+726. $4.00. 


To students who have cultivated a taste 
for, and an appreciation of, the story of our 
educational growth, the facts found chrono- 
logically organized in textbooks on the his- 
tory of education do not require revitalizing 
and enrichment. For those persons who feel 
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that new motivation is needed and more 
modern methods of presentation are desired 
at this stage of our development, Freeman 
Butts has presented a preview of forthcom- 
ing improvements in this field of publication. 
The profession of teaching will take on 
greater dignity and prestige among the intel- 
lectually critical and the culturally élite to 
the degree that we provide a scholarly back- 
ground of historical knowledge for the rank 
and file of our classroom instructors. 

The Preface provides a clear-cut state- 
ment of purpose: 

An attempt has been made to interpret and 
bring together in one place for the benefit of edu- 
cational workers some of the outlooks and schol- 
arship of the social sciences as well as materials 
from philosophy, psychology, and educational 
writers of various kinds [p. v]. 


The author was convinced during the war 
years that we must make a more thorough 
evaluation of our academic tradition and our 
educational attainment as a nation—in 
terms of our origins and evolution and also 
in relation to other countries and their con- 
ception of culture and learning. This book is 
one man’s report of our wartime weakness 
and postwar strength. All persons who are 
solicitous for our educational future will 
profit from a close examination of these 
pages. Laymen as well as schoolteachers will 
benefit from an increased familiarity with 
the evolution of our best American and Eu- 
ropean schools. Administrators, editors, 
school directors, and taxpayers—all can se- 
cure help in their thinking and planning from 
a little more intimacy with the background 
data of our educational development. 

The book gives the story of schools, 
churches, universities, and all social agencies 
that have helped to provide the ingredients 
of our culture. The beliefs and ideals of the 
leaders of our numerous institutions have a 
marked effect on the philosophy of education 
that determines our educational practice. 
The author’s conception of culture refers to 
the “whole matrix of political, economic, so- 
cial, and religious institutions as well as to 
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the beliefs, ideas, and ideals that guide a 
people in their private and public endeavors” 
(p. v). He employs what is called the founda- 
tional approach, involving the discipline and 
service of general history, government, so- 
ciology, philosophy, economics, and anthro- 
pology. The psychological aspects are also 
emphasized, with the viewpoints, aspira- 
tions, and consecration of periodic individ- 
ual leaders playing an important role in de- 
termining the cultural destiny of man. 

The provocative claim is made that this 
volume could be a textbook in other types of 
professional courses than the history of edu- 
cation. At first thought this assertion might 
seem to be presumptuous. On close scrutiny 
of the textual content, however, it becomes 
clear that we have here not merely elabo- 
rately outlined historical information but 
also topics and data dealing with problems 
customarily taken up in courses classified as 
“secondary” or “elementary education,” 
“principles of education,” “the philosophy 
of education,” “curriculum,” or “adminis- 
tration.” 

It has long been this writer’s belief that 
the outlook of the student of education must 
be broad and deep; he must be a subject- 
matter specialist and a  professionally- 
minded investigator, a library patron han- 
dling books with a facile hand, and a field- 
worker devoted to research of the most prac- 
tical nature. Moreover, the writer has been 
so bold as to maintain that a professor of ed- 
ucation must possess exceptional scholarship 
and intellectual versatility, that he must be 
alert to learn the most important facts about 
nature and the universe and, at the same 
time, be passionately attached to youth, 
schoolhouses, textbooks, playgrounds, the 
instructional techniques that are most pro- 
ductive of good in the daily lives of children, 
and to improving the personalities of teach- 
ers and their supervisory overseers. This 
whole drama of education is vividly pictured 
by Freeman Butts in his widely welcomed 
book. This writer predicts for it liberal 
patronage on the part of persons who wish 
earnestly to be worthy of their hire and de- 


serving of professional promotion and social 
recognition. 
CaRROLL D. CHAMPLIN 


Pennsylvania State College 


HAROLD ALBERTY, Reorganizing the High- 
School Curriculum. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1947. Pp. x +458. $4.00. 


The educational responsibilities that are 
coming into focus in these early postwar 
years emphasize the fact that the American 
high school has the inescapable task of clari- 
fying its purposes and reshaping its curric- 
ulum to provide a training which will more 
adequately meet the needs and interests of 
all our youth. It is true that the vast ma- 
jority of young men and women still com- 
plete their formal education in high school 
and do not go on to higher institutions of 
learning. The high school stands, therefore, 
as the agency which must prepare them, re- 
gardless of variations in ability or social 
status, for successful living in a world where 
opposing ideologies constantly clash and 
where fundamental differences in point of 
view and interest frequently demand satis- 
factory adjustment. 

Yet how can the high school train our de- 
veloping citizenry for democratic living with 
a curriculum which prepares primarily for 
college entrance and, thus, appeals to only a 
small segment of American youth—a curric- 
ulum composed of arbitrarily determined di- 
visions of subject matter and providing little 
or no opportunity for experience in demo- 
cratic thinking and acting? This new book, 
written by a professor of education and a 
former director of the laboratory schools at 
Ohio State University, suggests as an answer 
that the high school make a clean break with 
tradition and adopt fundamental changes in 
its curriculum to accomplish the task with 
which it is confronted. 

Believing that an organic unity exists in 
the philosophy, the curriculum, and the 
methods in any school program, the author 
deals both with purposes and the implemen- 
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tation of those purposes. The book is com- 
posed of fifteen chapters. Chapters i-iii 
analyze the present-day high-school situa- 
tion and show the importance of unifying the 
secondary-school program through formu- 
lating a philosophy of education. The study 
of the adolescent is presented as one of the 
necessary approaches to curriculum build- 
ing. Included in chapters iv through vii are 
discussions of various types of curriculum 
organization in use today, with the core cur- 
riculum emphasized as one of the principal 
types that utilize direct experience. The four 
chapters which follow, chapters viii through 
xi, take cognizance of the fact that curricu- 
lum reconstruction is dependent on a knowl- 
edge and use of unit teaching. The evolution 
of unit teaching is traced, and an excellent 
treatment is given of the value of the re- 
source unit in revising curriculum content. 
Various procedures for constructing the re- 
source unit are explained, and a complete il- 
lustrative resource unit is presented. 

The reader is brought face to face, in 
chapters xii, xiii, and xiv, with problems 
which confront the classroom teacher in con- 
nection with attempts at curriculum im- 
provement. The problems of teacher-student 
planning, guidance as a responsibility of 
every teacher, and the techniques of dealing 
with controversial issues in the classroom are 
all dealt with in a manner that is both pro- 
gressive and functional. Concluding the pres- 
entation in chapter xv, the author empha- 
sizes the continuous nature of effective cur- 
riculum reorganization and describes meth- 
ods of providing for periodic re-examination 
of the program to ascertain the consistency 
of philosophy and practice in the school. Of 
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special interest to school staffs who are en- 
gaging in curriculum-revision projects are 
the suggestions outlined in this final chapter 
on possible steps to be taken in organizing a 
faculty for a study of this type and on the 
essential factors to be considered in planning 
and carrying out a successful venture in cur- 
riculum reorganization. 

The suggestion is made several times in 
the book that many of the procedures pre- 
sented for revitalizing the curriculum may be 
followed by individual teachers in improving 
classroom methods, even though a school 
plans no general program of curriculum re- 
construction. Practical school workers who 
have discovered the paucity of usable mate- 
rial on the formulation of a philosophy of ed- 
ucation in the high school will welcome the 
excellent functional treatment here given the 
subject. The author believes that such a 
philosophy should not be mere window dress- 
ing but shoukd actually serve as a set of 
values which will permeate the whole life of 
the school. 

This book should be read by all second- 
ary-school principals and teachers. It will 
prove satisfactory as a textbook for classes in 
secondary-school curriculum and valuable 
for use in the in-service training of teachers. 
In the Preface, the author has well stated 
that the book was intended for the adminis- 
trator, the teacher in service, and the student 
who is preparing to teach, all of whom have 
in common the problem of providing more 
effective learning experiences for youth. 


L. R. 


Woodruff Senior High School 
Peoria, Illinois 
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ALBERTY, HAROLD. Reorganising the High- 
School Curriculum. New York 11: Mac- 
millan Co., 1947. Pp. x+458. $4.00. 

A Basic Text for Guidance Workers. Edited 
by E. Erickson. New York 11: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1947. Pp. x+566. 
$4.25. 

BURCHFIELD, LAVERNE. Our Rural Commu- 
nities: A Guidebook to Published Materials 
on Rural Problems. Chicago 37: Public 
Administration Service, 1947. Pp. xiv+ 
202. $2.50. 

CHENOWETH, LAURENCE B., and SELKIRK, 
THEODORE K. School Health Problems. 
With an Outline on School Health Ad- 
ministration by RICHARD ARTHUR BOoLt. 
New York 3: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1947 
(third edition). Pp. xii+-420. $3.00. 

Early Childhood Education. Prepared by the 
Society’s Committee, N. SEARLE LIGHT 
(chairman). Edited by NeEtson B. 
Henry. Forty-sixth Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Educa- 
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the University of Chicago Press, 1947. 
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paper. 

EDWARDS, NEWTON, and RicHEY, HERMAN 
G. The School in the American Social Or- 
der: The Dynamics of American Education. 
Boston 7: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1947. 
Pp. xiv+880. $5.00. 

ERICKSON, CLIFFORD E., and SMitH, GLENN 
E. Organization and Administration of 
Guidance Services. New York 18: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1947. Pp. xii+ 
276. $3.00. 

Goon, H. G. A History of Western Education. 
New York 11: Macmillan Co., 1947. Pp. 
viii+-576. $5.00. 

HockinG, Ernest. Freedom of the 
Press: A Framework of Principle. A Re- 
port from the Commission on Freedom of 


the Press. Chicago 37: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1947. Pp. xii+244. $3.00. 

LopcE, Rupert C. Philosophy of Education. 
New York 16: Harper & Bros., 1947 (re- _ 
vised). Pp. x+350. $2.25. 

Lyncu, O. A History of Indiana 
State Teachers College: (Indiana State Nor- 
mal School, 1870-1929). Terre Haute, In- 
diana: Indiana State Teachers College, 
1946. Pp. 438. 

McMorry, Dorotny. Herbartian Contribu- 
tions to History Instruction in American 
Elementary Schools. Teachers College 
Contributions to Education, No. 920. 
New York 27: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1946. Pp. viiit+-172. $2.35. 

Science Education in American Schools. Pre- 
pared by the Society’s Committee, Vic- 
TOR H. Nott (chairman). Edited by NEL- 
son B. Henry. Forty-sixth Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of 
Education, Part I. Chicago 37: Distrib- 
uted by the University of Chicago Press, 
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ing. New York 10: Henry Holt & Co., 
1946. Pp. xx+322. $1.60. 
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Analytic Geometry. New York 11: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1947. Pp. x+402. $3.50. 

ORLEANS, JosEPH B., and Hart, WALTER 
W. Intermediate Algebra. Boston 16: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1947 (second edition). Pp. 
viii+296. $1.56. 

Orr, ETHEL M., Hotston, EvELyn T., and 
CENTER, STELLA S. Reading Today, Book 
III. New York 17: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1947. Pp. xviii+654. $2.00. 

SANDERS, Epwin F. Practical Biology. New 
York 10: D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 
1947. Pp. viiit+-618. 

SCHORLING, RALEIGH; CLARK, JOHN R.; and 
LANKFORD, Francis G., Jr. Mathematics 
for the Consumer. Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, 
New York: World Book Co., 1947. Pp. 
x+438. $1.96. 

Suretps, S. Parlons frangais. Bos- 
ton 7: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1947. Pp. 
xvi+ 208. $1.75. 

Twouic, JAMES L. Practical Exercises in 
Business Arithmetic. Boston 16: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1947. Pp. iv+124. $0.72. 


PUBLICATIONS IN PAMPHLET FORM 


ApAMs, GEORGIA SacHS, and SExXSON, 
Joun A. Progressive Tests in Social and 
Related Sciences. Los Angeles 28: Cali- 
fornia Test Bureau, 1947. $0.25. 

American History and Economics in the High 

School Curriculum. Curriculum Bulletin, 
1946-47, No. 6. Brooklyn 2, New York: 
Board of Education of the City of New 
York, 1947. Pp. 98. 
Bibliography on Field Studies in Schools 
and Colleges: Revised to January 1, 1947. 
Upper Montclair, New Jersey: Bureau of 
Field Studies, New Jersey State Teachers 
College, 1947. Pp. 28. $0.25. 

Career Opportunities in Aviation: A Handbook 
of Vocational Information. Washington 6: 
National Council of Technical Studies, 
1947. Pp. 32. $0.15. 

Civil Aeronautics Administration, Office of 
Aviation Training. “A Selected and An- 
notated Bibliography on the Professional 
Aspects of Aviation Education (objec- 
tives, scope, curriculum, method).”’ Wash- 


ington 25: U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, 1947. Pp. xii+40 (mimeographed). 

Civil Aeronautics Administration, Office of 
Aviation Training. “A Selected and An- 
notated Bibliography of Recent Air Age 
Education Textbooks (also includes 
standard texts that incorporate such ma- 
terials).” Washington 25: U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, 1947. Pp. x+42 
(mimeographed). 

Economic and Social Foundations for Peace. 
Mount Holyoke College Studies in Eco- 
nomics and Sociology, No. 4. South Had- 
ley, Massachusetts: Department of Eco- 
nomics and Sociology, Mount Holyoke 
College, 1947. Pp. 48. $0.35. 

Education for Unity in the Schools of New 
York State: A Report on the Program of In- 
tergroup Education in New York State 
Schools. Albany 1, New York: University 
of the State of New York, 1947. Pp. 104. 

ELpEr, ALFonso, and HAmItton, HENRY 
C. “Planning: A Manual for Students on 
the Process of Developing a Plan of Ac- 
tion for Promoting School Improve- 
ments.” Atlanta, Georgia: School of Edu- 
cation, Atlanta University, 1947. Pp. vit 
130. $2.50. 

‘Elementary Education: Materials on Point 
of View and on Problems, Issues, and 
Needs of Elementary Education in Flori- 
da.” Edited by A. R. Mean, James T. 
CAMPBELL, R. Eart Kipp, and J. M. 
Leps for Southern States Work Confer- 
ence on Education. Bureau of Education- 
al Research Bulletin No. 44. Gainesville, 
Florida: College of Education, University 
of Florida, 1946. Pp. 11-+-15+i+17+i+ 
99+7. 

Farm Work for City Youth. United States 
Department of Agriculture and the Land- 
Grant Colleges Co-operating, Program 
Aid No. 27. Washington 25: Extension 
Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
1947. Pp. 24. 

“Films in Intercultural Education.” Selected 
and annotated by James H. Tieton and 
Pau K. WEINANDY. New York 19: Bu- 
reau for Intercultural Education (1697 
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Broadway), Pp. 18 (mimeo- 


graphed). 

Finance and’ Business Administration. Re- 
view of Educational Research, Vol. XVII 
No. 2. Washington 6: American Educa- 
tional Research Association, 1947. Pp. 
129-94. $1.00. 

Health Interests of Children. Report of a Re- 
search Study of Health Interests and 
Needs of Children as a Basis for Health 
Instruction—Kindergarten through Grade 
Twelve. Denver 2, Colorado: Denver 
Public Schools, 1947. Pp. x+122. $1.25. 

Helping Our Young Children To Learn: Sug- 
gestions for Teachers of the First Grade. 
Prepared by the Division of Elementary 
Schools and the Bureau of Reference, Re- 
search and Statistics. Brooklyn 2: Board 
of Education of the City of New York, 
1947. Pp. vi+46. 

High School Was Like This. Developed by 
the Booker T. Washington High School 
Faculty, Rocky Mount, North Carolina, 


1947. 


THE SCHOOL REVIEW 


in co-operation with the Staff of the Sec- 
ondary School Study of the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools for Ne- 
groes. Raleigh, North Carolina: Division 
of Negro Education, State Department of 
Education, 1946. Pp. 84. 

HIGINBOTHAM, WILLIAM A., and LINDLEY, 
ERNEST K. Atomic Challenge. Headline 
Series No. 63. New York 16: Foreign Pol- 
icy Association, Inc., 1947. Pp. 64. $0.35. 

“Home Canning of Fruits and Vegetables.” 
Prepared by Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics, Agricultural Re- 
search Administration, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. Washington 25: United 
States Government Printing Office, 1947. 
Pp. 24. $0.05. 

The Manual of Standards and Directory of 
Private Home Study Schools and Courses. 
Edited by J. S. NorFsIncErR. Washington 
6: National Home Study Council, 1947. 
Pp. 48. 


MARK MY WORDS 


By Marjorie RosENBERGER, Withrow High School, Cincinnati, Ohio 


A book of word games designed to im- 
prove the high school student’s vocabulary 


and his use of language. Just off press. 


A new type of vocabulary workbook covering approximately 3,000 
words in puzzles, quizzes, and other word games. A timesaver for the 
busy English teacher—a refreshing new approach for the student. 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, N.Y. 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
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